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THE TREASURES OF THE SNOW. 


'Q\HEY who doubt individual providence, the fact 

| of divine care and ordination extending into the 
small concerns of common and daily life, have only 
to look out of the window on the days of the falling 
snow, at the flakes softly floating down or lodging 
on the glass, to see an ever- recurring argument 
against their theories. Into what minuteness has 
the creating and disposing power here entered! Each 
flake a crystal, each point of the crystal another 
crystal still, infinitely tiny, infinitely varied, and in 
finitely perfect; always a hexagon or the multiple of 
a hexagon, because formed on the angle of sixty de- 
grees, six of which angles complete the circle—never 
an octagon or a pentagon, but its six sides and 
points combined and separated and feathered and 
jewelled in innumerable devices, till each seems more 
beautiful than the other. Could care dip deeper into 
small concerns? 

For whom is all this beauty made? Much of it is 
May it not be that the 

Deep in impenetrable 
northern forests, where man has never gone, where 
every spray and twig and bit of moss is feathered 
in it: on the untravelled hills, where each flake burns 
a flame in the rose of sunrise, what eyes but the di- 
vine eyes are there to see and to enjoy it? 

But with these infinitesimal particles and spiculz 
what a work is wrought!—a work that never could be 
wrought so effectually if each one of them did not 
share the creative care in the perfection of its shape! 
If these flakes were unequal, imperfect, wrongly de- 
veloped, how mucli less finely would they pack to- 
vether to make the tight air-chamber above the grass 
roots; to make the exhaustless reservoirs, from whose 
springs the great rivers draw their fountains, and go 
down to bathe the plains in fertilizing floods; to 
clothe the mountain-sides in spotless mantles, over 
which the air rushes and is cooled before it falls in 
the breeze that makes life possible in hot lands? And 
delicate as they are, what strength and might they 
have! What so frail, so slight, so light, as a single 
snow-flake? What so silent as the fall of a myriad 
of them? Yet what so powerful! When they drive 
upon the storm, who can stand before His cold? They 
have the strength that rifts the rock, they thunder 
in the avalanche, they change the face of the earth 
in the slow grinding of the glacier. How could the 
mighty work of river or of glacier be carried out but 
for the small work in the beginning? And who is 
going to say that divine providence meddles with 
the affairs of kingdoms but not of the homes that 
make the kingdoms; of earth-shaping glaciers, but 
not of the snow-flakes that make the glaciers ; of snow- 
flakes, but not of human beings? 

And while the divine power has been devising 
these crystals, and sending them forth from the 
chambers of the sky, and softly folding and strongly 
crushing them together for their work on earth, what 
lessons, apart from the tangible and material sort, 
have they not been given to teach? The lesson of 
strength in combination; of obedience to law in the 
preservation of their shape through all variety; of 
purity in their spotlessness; and of benevolence in 
the shield they make for all plant-life and in the 
feeding of the rivers. 


never seen by mortal eye. 
divine mind delights in it? 
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THE CHRISTMAS “ HARPER.” 


BSPLENDENT in a cover of blue and gold, in itself a 
R symbol of the merry Christmas-tide, the dear new-old 
MaGazine brings in its December issue a Christmas gift to 
every reader. The variety and timeliness of its fable of 
contents strike the most casual eye, while the sumptuous 
beauty and lavish number of the illustrations challenge the 
admiration of every lover of art. Among the many papers 
appropriate to the season most readers will turn first. to 
“Some Types of the Virgin,” by the lamented Theodore 
Child. The fascination of Mr. Child’s style and the ex- 
quisite grace of the illustrations from paintings of world- 
famed masters render this essay a gem of historic deserip- 
tion. Mary E. Wilkins boldly enters a new field in her 
strong and stirring play entitled ‘‘ Giles Corey, Yeoman,” 
finding her motive in the old days of the Salem witchcraft. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson and Eva Wilder McGlasson 
give the Magazang two ideally fine Christmas stories; and 
other writers represented are Henry Burden McDowell, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, T. B. Aldrich, Julian Hawthorne, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Brander Matthews, Thomas Nelson 
Page, and Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 

No Christmas number ever more sincerely and charming- 
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ly caught the Christmas spirit, and it is pleasant to fancy 
the Christmas greetings which await the December Har- 
PER on both sides of the Atlantic. 


THE TEST OF A SOCIAL SUCCESS. 


OMETIMES a man 
newly awakened, 
too languid to look, 
will lie waiting for a 
stray signal to reveal 
him the time. In the 
country the birds may 
do this for him—the 
immemorial cock, the 
barn-door creaking as 
it is opened, or the 
leading of the horse to drink. In town it may be the rattle 
of the milkman’s cans, the postman’s whistle, the house- 
maid’s heel upon the stair, the going by of the first horse 
car, with that suggestion it carries, which, to the accustomed 
eur, means early passage and light load. All these, however, 
while they may guide the watcher, may yet be indications 
dreamily conjured. The certainties come when all at once 
every tower clock and factory on land and every boat on 
river make sudden shrill announcement of the hour, till the 
very air grows vibrant with the peal of bellf and shriek of 
whistles. Then the watcher in town knows without question 
that the day has begun—the day at least of the working- 
man. 

So to us here in New York who have been watching there 
have been, as weeks went by, the now-and-then taking down 
of wooden barricades from front doorways long closed, the 
drawing up of dark green shades down all summer over 
dusty windows; there have been the scattered returns from 
Lenox and Tuxedo, the closing of more houses in Newport, 
the casual theatre party, the occasional dinner, the rush of 
many weddings. But these have served only as indications 
of approaching seasons. It was not until Monday, Monday, 
the 14th, that the real day began—the day of the fashionable 
pleasure-loving world in town. Then, like those sudden 
seven-o’clock bells and whistles, everything went off at 
once, and the rest of us roused ourselves, knowing the win- 
ter had really begun. 

For some of us to choose from on that day there had 
been, among other things—all these as first nights—the new 
jlay of Aristocracy, by Bronson Howard, at Palmer's; Mrs. 
3ernard-Beere, just here from London, making her bow to 
us over the footlights in As in a Looking-Glass, that terrible 
play. At the Lyceum, with Sothern gone, the old company, 
back from its travels, played The Gray Mare, and at the 
Casino—all the appointments swept away of that theatre's 
temporary lapse into the aberrations of variety performances 
of concert-hall order—Marie Tempest sang in T’he Fencing- 
Master. At the Madison Square Garden the Horse Show 
began 

The show, as all the world knows, was a brilliant success. 
More beautiful clothes were worn, more money was paid 
for the boxes, more interesting horses and equipages than 
ever before were out on exhibition. Moreover, with the 
opening day, the curtain was rung up for the first appear- 
ance of many a brilliant débutante, for the old parts, too, of 
many a well-known favorite as leading lady or first and 
second gentleman. Socially, as my friend Van Penn Wyppe 
has repeatedly assured me, there is no event quite like this 
Horse Show. ‘‘I understand these things,” he told me in a 
burst of confidence, ‘‘ and I think the readers of the Gentle- 
woman's Hour feel that I do. I don’t go in for names of 
patronesses and all that. I go to see the people. For any 
fellow ought to know that though the rest of the world 
may go to enjoy a performance, society only goes to enjoy 
itself. You know a thing's a go when you see everybody 
absorbed in everybody else. At the opera everybody talked 
when Lehman sang. It was the thing to do. hey all look 
at each other now at the Garden. That means the show’s a 
success.” Van Penn Wyppe read us his paragraph. 

*** About the ring, pressing close, are rows of men of all 
walks in life, bound by a common interest. They stand six 
deep at times, their eyes straining to catch every turn of the 
drivers and horses out on parade. In the ordinary seats, 
high above these, is a sea of faces, all intent as well on the 
ring. Loud applause is heard from among them now and 
then. In the boxes are the beauties, a delight to every ob- 
server, and on the path below, strolling with their escorts 
in and out among the crowd of queer stragglers and gapers, 
are more beauties in superb dress. It is these beauties, 
their manmmas, their escorts, and their chaperons, who make 
the success of every great event, who have made these few 
years past the success of the Horse Show. One knows it 
from their air of quiet distinction, from the way they wear 
their gorgeous clothes; any other than a high-bred woman 
in such dress and at such a place would be vulgar—she 
could not help it. These never are. Their indifference to 
observation, their oblivion indeed of everything and every- 
body except each other, betray them.’” 

The Professor said something about the acumen of Van 
Penn Wyppe. One man interrupted, saying he did not be- 
lieve young women ever went to the Horse Show for the 
horses, but to book their entries for next year. He, how- 
ever, was out of humor, having found no box on Monday 
afternoon under $500. Miss Trowbridge, who loves horses, 
looked as though she might wither him with a glance. It 
was not a pleasant afternoon. 
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UNWRITTEN SOCIAL LAWS. 
Ii.—THE OFFICE OF CHAPERON, 


NE has small time in the make-up of this busy world to 
solve delicate problems, or to put very fine points upon 
things, but the working through of various situations in the 
come and go of a broad experience teaches sooner or later, 
with force, and sometimes with grief, that the n who 
consents, either in the line of social or public functions, to 
accept even a minor position of responstbilit ¥ without some 
show of fitness on one hand, and distinct compact of 
backing and sustainment on the other, is,to say the least, very 
foolish or quite reckless. The unexpected usually happens; 
a strain and pressure come with a change of conditions; 
the courtesy, the compliment, and the g as favor of vol- 
untary service pass,and instead there are frequently fast- 
ened obligations that in the issue seem almost to involve 
character itself. The end is happy if there be no breach of 
faith, no loss of friendship, no touch of reputation. 
A young man or young woman with the eagerness and 
enthusiasm of youth, the vanity and importance of office, 
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undertakes, it may be, for a circle of friends a series of 
dances, or the management and direction of a brilliant club 
ball. At the first flush everybody, of course, wants to take 
part, the subscription list is long and full; there is no lack of 
faith nor of credit, and the occasion is a wonderful success. 
When the day of festivity is past, however, when “‘iights 
are fled and garlands dead,” the test of reckoning places the 
measure of responsibility. One young manager and trea- 
surer of unhappy memory fpund himself burdened with a 
deficit from impossible subscriptions, disappointments, and 
declinations of one shape and another, and the final alterna 
tive of meeting the obligations of urgent tradespeoy le from 
private pocket, almost an impossibility with more skill than 
ducats, or the loss of personal credit and caste. The way 
out might sometimes come with a new assessment, but this 
could not be free from a certain degree of mortification. 

“Will you do me a favor? Just«put your name beiow 
mine in the acceptance of this draft. The makers are not 
very well known here. It’s all right, you know; only a few 
hundreds. A small matter. Thank you!” 

Small matter indeed; a courtesy en route for one whose 
life seems to bear the flush of success. A stroke of the pen, 
a seal of good comradeship. Somehow, though, by a wretch- 
ed turn of luck, it falls out later that all the margin of the 
year, all the largess for others, the pleasuring, the fete-times, 
the small /uxuries, must go to meet those ** few hundreds,” 
for one whose claim perhaps gave no right to ask the favor 
of even so ‘‘small a matter.” 

After all, questions of money are ever open for adjust- 
ment and remedy. The old philosophy in its spirit still 
holds, ‘* Who steals my purse steals trash.” The matters of 
concern are the deeper trusts, those which involve person- 
ality, character, influence of life, impress of thought, which 
after betrayal may be righted never; trusts that are offered 
and assumed at every turn, strangely enough, with seem- 
ing unconsciousness of risk or of venture. 

** Will you take charge of my daughter for the summer, 
the autumn, or the year?” as it may be, is the easy request 
that comes. ‘‘ You, my friend, are to be in the gay world, 
at the capital, the city, the sea-shore, the mountains, to 
travel, to cross the ocean. My lines are narrower, but 1 do 
want my daughter to see something of the world, to know 
something of life. She won't give you a particle of trouble 
or anxiety; she is the best girl in the world, and so much 
admired. I know it’s asking a good deal, but she so needs 
a change, and I will be more than grateful.” 

In nine cases out of ten, Madam Chaperon entreated is 
only a friend of degree, whose real calibre is an unknown 
quantity to the trusting mother, an assured social position 
and availability being her chief recommendations. She may 
be vexatious and irritating from narrow and set ideas; she 
may be perfectly good form at home with the restraint of 
# conventional and proper circle, but in the green fields of 
freedom quite irresponsible in her laxity of methods, a mere 
figure-head, in whose train all baggage is at the owner's risk ; 
or, fortunately, she may be in every way fitted for the guar- 
diauship, conscientious and conservative, broad and sensible, 
yet with due deference to the lines of social usage. Just as 
it ap oe it will follow—Madame la Mére’s ove thought 
is the daughter's pleasure and advancement, to give her the 
proper opening and placement, a chance of entrance, an op- 
portunity to see and to be seen. : 

It were well if she paused to remember that each step 
along this same road of advancement and experience meant 
the coloring of thought, the gathering of forces for future 
light and shade, a process as delicate and important in the 
minuteness of detail as the shaping of a Russian crown- 
crystal, or the tinting of an imperial Oriental vase. 

he steps are widely numbered between the rout of poor 
Daisy Miller and the prim, straight, unvatural walk of Mies 
Priscilla Prudence, she who seems to have been * born old.” 
In behalf of each, Madam Chaperon finds herself in frequent 
straits of decision; too many cavaliers, or none at all; the 
morning sail, the moonlight drive or promenade; the peril- 
ous surf, the venturesome climb, the injudicious choice of 
companionship ; and, above all, that crown of perplexity 
and dismay, the seeming growth of an undesirable and in- 
appropriate attachment—these, with those minor questions 
of wraps, flannels, hours of dance, hours of rest, etc., that 
may mean much or little with the turn of a day. A con- 
scientious woman must put the point to herself again and 
again, as the occasion comes, ‘‘ If it were my own daughter 
or my very dear sister, what should I do to help her and 
shield her?” Few girls mean to make it hard for any one, 
or to give the slightest trouble. Certainly, the goings-forth 
and comings-in are to follow Madam Chaperon’s hours and 
decision; certainly, all acquaintance and presentment must 
be accepted or declined as approved by her; certainly, dress, 
dancing, driving, doings—all shall be regulated by her; in 
short, the thermometer of enjoyment in its rise and fall is 
to be responsive to a breath from Madam Chaperon. Alas 
for the compact! Mercury the world over is expansive, and 
always controlled by surrounding tones and conditions. 

A young girl from the West was passing a month at a 
fashionable sea-shore place under the care of a friend. In 
the absence of her chaperon, one morning, she accepted an 
invitation from a young college student who knew more of 
Greek origins than of sailing, but had such faith in his own 
nautical skill that be ventured to manage the canvas alone. 
The two were heard from again only by the drifting of an 
upturned boat with a broken spar. The chaperon was be- 
side herself with grief, which, in some way, was not unmixed 
with reproach. She had not on usual occasions forbidden 
her ward to join a sailing party, but had not anticipated 
just such a presentment. She never felt herself fully ex- 
onerated or acquitted by the heart-broken mother from some 
degree of carelessness and looseness of protection. 

ut the lines are to be fairly drawn. As every one knows, 
there are chaperons and chaperons, as well as girls and girls: 
the point is the degree of trust reposed, the compact of re- 
sponsibility undertaken. A woman of the world may, if 
slie will, consent to lend her presence and her name merely 
to meet the conventionalities; things may go as they will; 
she has no concern. This is well enough, for it is so written 
in the bond; no one sets it down against her. The trust 
which makes substitute for the consideration and care of a 
mother, a relative, a friend, however, is quite another matter. 
The chaperon who consents to such a charge, while she 
values the compliment and the confidence, has full right, 
nay, even justice, in closely summing up the conditions. 

** You must remember, my friend, that I do not know your 
daughter as you do—her points of physique, her health, her 
strength, or her peculiar weakness; you should tell me of 
these, unless you feel her entirely self-reliant in looking after 
herself. Her variations of mood and temper, her gifts and lit- 
tle vanities, all of which together make her most charming, 
I shall find out quickly enough with a little quiet study for 











myself. But have you any particular scheme of life for 
her?—any influence wish strengthened or dissipated? 
Unconsciously, I might do much harm or t good either 
way during the time she is with me. I will do my best by 
your daughter. But do you intrust me with any balance 
of absolute judgment and decision in case of emergency? 
If I write you frankly of your daughter's need. you will not 
be offended? You will not set it down to trivial complaint 
and injustice—* Much Ado about Nothing?’ 

“Each chapter in experience, you know, turns a new leaf, 
particularly in young life; one is never quite the same, but 
changed more or less by the new scenes, the new people, 
the new ideas. You see, dear friend, I am quite in earnest, 
and put the matter honestly and seriously, as I expect to be 
honest and faithful myself until quit of the trust; and there 
must be a definite understanding between us.” 

There is absolute reliance and safety in the candor of such 
acompact. It closes the door firmly to after regrets and re- 

roaches. It were easier to take in keeping one’s house, 
urniture, paintings, or jewels, and feel sure of their return 
intact, than guard that most delicate trust, the unwritten 
page of a human soul, 
he professional chaperon, for escort or travel, is an out- 
growth of the broadening lines for women. The service is 
a matter of mutual convenience, of definite understanding 
and remuneration, with no responsibility of character, no 
underlying interest or influence. Years ago a Southern 
woman in Paris was paralyzed with astonishment at the sug- 
tion that a brilliant French sister, in a box at the opera, 
ad with her a “ hired duenna,” the quiet dignified woman 
beside her, easily mistaken for mother or relative. The bu- 
reau of guidance and chaperonage in London, Paris, and 
most large cities, is to-day one of the luxuries of woman's 
life, and one may secure alike agreeable companionship from 
the chaperon of society, or valuable service with the courier- 
maid. 

With the growth of independent life, and the success 
of personal effort among women, a woman feels herself in 
due time in a measure freed from conventionality as to her 
movements and placement. She may by her record of 
womanhood earn a position of surety and immunity from 
criticism. The customs of different countries, and even 
sections of the same country, make the law and the man- 
ner. Until the ingraft of American ideas it was through 
Continental Europe an unheard-of thing that a woman of 
any social status should make a journey alone; a young 

irl venturing alone in public was lost. In the Southern 
tates to day a young woman never thinks of going to an 
evening company in a hired carriage alone with a maid. 
The young woman in Northern circles would feel it equally 
out of form to go without suitable chaperonage, even were 
her escort the brother of a friend, or son of a next neighbor. 

Custom establishes and sanctions the varying trusts and 
relationships of social life, but fidelity and conscientious- 
ness alone can make them secure. 

Emma Morretr Tyne. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


HE Horse Show was even more than last year a beauty 

show, where lovely and famous women sat in the boxes 
or walked about among the stalls below. Mrs. Cleveland, 
Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Potter Palmer, and Mrs. Sloane of the 
Titian hair were most attractive matrons among a legion of 
younger beauties. The preference for dark rich colors in 
the costumes was noticeable even in the evening, a decided 
change from last year, when very light tints prevailed. Oc- 
casionally an entire toilette of red gave brilliancy to the 
scene, but many of the most elegant dresses were of black 
throughout, the beautiful Mrs. Burke-Roche wearing black 
velvet with masses of jet and a small jet bonnet. Other black 
gowns were brightened by -_ pale shades of green or of 
rose-color. Thus Mrs. Potter Palmer wore with great dis- 
tinction a dress of black Muscovite silk, the seams of the 
skirt studded their entire length with jet cabochons, while the 
round waist turned back in double revers from a vest of pale 
green velvet embroidered across the bust with small jet span- 
gies. Her bonnet of green velvet,in the newest shape, formed 
coronet bands above a halo of beautiful gray hair, and point- 
ed low on the sides next the soft coil. Mrs. Sloane’s gown 
of green peau de soie, so dark as to seem black, had full 
sleeves and epaulettes of plaid velvet with red predomina- 
ting over green and white bars. Crowning the auburn hair 
was a capote of mere fillets of green velvet covered with 
iridescent green spangles. Younger women wore most fan- 
ciful toques of loops or pointed ends of velvet knotted about 
a bit of a crown, or else picturesque hats—not of the ex- 
tremely large size used last year—with the soft crown and 
curving brim of velvet, and, for trimming, a few velvet roses, 
a panache of plumes, some white lace, and an aigrette of jet, 
feathers, or fur. 

In the morning and afternoon some English gowns of 
tweed were worn, and occasionally a horsewoman appeared 
with her riding-habit entirely en évidence, or else covered by 
an ulster. The preference, however, was evident for simple 
and graceful French gowns of wool velvet made up with 
peau de soie, or of vigogne with a bertha of velvet. Above 
everything else fur trimmings prevail. The smooth cloths are 
seen, but reps,diagonals,and bouclé striped woollens are more 
stylish. Short ‘Figaro and bolero jackets of velvet edged 
with fur a ag many of the new dresses, and modernize 
those of previous seasons. The very simple wool dress, so 
often described in these columns, with a round waist, large 
sleeves, a girdle and stock, with slightly full round skirt, is 
the popular dress of the winter. It is exceedingly effective 
when made of black wool in wide diagonals, with the stock 
and girdle of green velvet or of oes repped silk. Other 
gowns similarly fashioned are kept all black, the huge 
sleeves and round skirt of wool diagonal, the belted round 
waist (invisibly hooked on the left) of black silk crossed 
diagonally with jet spangles in double rows, about an inch 
apart. 

” WRAPS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 

Capes were the favorite wraps at the Horse Show, not only 
because they are more easily put on and off, but because 
they may be more elaborate than coats. The capes of black 
velvet with a flat border of white guipure lace recently de- 
scribed in the Bazar were among the most elegant worn 
over evening costumes. Others were partly of velvet and 
partly of brocade, as the rich gold and tan brocade cape 
worn by Mrs. Grover Cleve , With a collarette above of 
darker velvet. Such a wrap at once gives distinction to the 
simplest toilette. Triple capes of cloth, each narrow) 
edged with fur, were worn in tan-color, Russian blue, dar 

bright zed shades, mauve, various greens, and indeed iu 
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any becoming color. Repped silk capes in black or colors 
are made > nih velvet of a darker shad 


le as a collarette 
es out in great epaulettes over the shoulder, and 
Pp 


as a ruche or with a rolling collar high around the - 


neck. Most of the new capes reach only to the hips, instead 
of to the knee as last year, and they hang free from the 
shoulders instead of being fitted in the back and drawn in 
by a waist ribbon. These are really the mili capes about 
which there has been much misunderstanding, and this 
shape is liked best for fur capes of sable, mink, or the lux- 
urious seal-skin and the glossy lamb furs. 

The cloth coat that proved most popular has a full pleated 
collarette, giving great breadth on the shoulders. This collar 
may be made entirely of fur, either seal-skin or the glossy 
silken Persian, or else of the dull black Persian lamb if in- 
tended for mourning, but is often of the cloth of the coat, 
edged with dark brown mink-tail bands or with sable or As- 
trakhan. This coat may be three-quarters long or it may 
reach to the end of the dress skirt, and is made with fitted 
back and straight double-breasted front. Tan cloth coats 
with three small capes edged with mink-tail bands are in 

reat vogue in three-quarter lengths and in full length. 

Jark grayish blue coats and those of invisible green cloth 
have either brown or black fur bands and a high fur collar. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM WEDDINGS. 


The favorite flgwer at weddings this season is the chrys- 
anthemum. ‘The altar holds large vases and Japanese trees 
of white chrysanthemums amovg the familiar palms, the 
bride chooses the same blossom for her bouquet, and the 
bridemaids carry pink or yellow chrysanthemums. The 
groom and best man have a large blossom for a boutonniére 
matching those in the bride’s bouquet, while the ushers have 
an equally large colored chrysanthemum to correspond with 
those carried by the bridemaids. The ‘‘spray bouquet” is 
used for these large flowers, with some of the blossoms hang- 
ing downward like great tassels, and all are tied with many 
long loops and ends of ribbon two inches wide of a corre- 
sponding color. 

At a recent wedding, when the bride’s gown was nearly 
covered with inherited lace, and her bouquet was of white 
chrysanthemums, the seven attendant maidens wore white 
satin Empire gowns, the waist of natural length given a 
short effect by a girdle of many bands of silver galloon, 
each resting on a told of satin. The gowns were in prin- 
cesse breadths, cut down square in the neck, the skirt a very 
short rounded demi-train edged merely with a narrow satin 
fold headed by silver. Full short puffs served as sleeves, 
and gave great breadth, over which fell epaulettes of appli- 
qué lace, very wide and very full. The charmingly waved 
hair held directly in the back a short veil made of a breadth 
of tulle attached by two lyre-shaped ostrich tips, quite short, 
and placed back to back. The long white gloves were of 
Suéde, and the white satin slippers had Rhine-stone buckles. 
Large bouquets were of pale pink chrysanthemums tinged 
with lilac. The men of the bridal procession wore very 
long English frock-coats of black worsted, dark striped 
trousers, white scarfs with pearl pins given by the groom, and 
shoes of patent-leather. Some of the number wore pearl 
kid gloves, while others wore tan-colored gloves of undress- 
ed kid. Pink chrysanthemums were used as boutonniéres 
by the ushers, and white by the groom and best man. 

The bride’s mother wore a beautiful visiting costume, 
with one of the new deep coats of violet velvet reaching 
below the knee and opening on a vest of mousseline de soie 
of the same color wrought with gold. The demi-trained 
skirt was of moiré much paler violet in shade, bordered with 
Russian sable. The small bonnet, scarcely more than a 
head-dress, was of velvet bands trimmed with white lace 
and fur. 

OTHER WEDDINGS, 


At one of the prettiest house weddings of the autumn 
American Beauty roses were the chosen flowers, and the bride- 
maids wore white royale silk Empire gowns with wide 
girdles of brocade and short puffed velvet sleeves matching 
the roses in color, The girdle fastened in the back in a 
large bow without ends, and a Rhine-stone buckle was in 
the strap. The dress of the bride’s mother was of black 
velvet with long train and a slightly pointed waist with 
white ducbesse lace revers turned back from a vest of white 
satin spangled with jet. Eminence purple velvet gowns are 
also worn by these dignified matrons; a full vest of pale 
violet chiffon and revers of white satin brocaded with silver 
complete the corsage. 

The bridemaids at a recent out-of-town wedding wore 
white bengaline gowns with stock, girdle, and puffed sleeves 
of pale yellow velvet, the sleeves in double puffs in hour- 
glass shape with a frill of point lace below. The striking 
feature in their toilettes was a picturesque hat of white felt, 
similar to that illustrated in the last Bazar, the crown a large 
plateau laid iu scallops on a white felt brim that is faced 
with thick shirred yellow mousseline de soie. Rbine-stone 
buckles with yellow mousseline in the centre keep the 
plateau in shape, and the left side is drawn upward and 
held there by a huge panache of yellow ostrich plumes. 


TROUSSEAU GOWNS. 

Going-away gowns are of smooth cloth in violet shades, 
the round waist having a corselet of velvet with bretelles or 
epaulettes above; or else the sleeves are cloth, close fitting, 
with velvet puffs at the top instead of epaulettes, The short 
round skirt has a puff or fold or small ruffle of velvet at 
the foot. Brown cloth gowns are similarly made for bride’s 
travelling dresses, but gray gowns proclaim bridehood, and 
are not used except in very dark steel shades that are not 
conspicuous. For a calling dress, brides this season choose 
wool-velvet combined with peau de soie, as one of reddish- 
brown velvet pile on a background of pale gray-blue satin, 
with sleeves, vest, and crush belt of gray-blue peau de soie. 
Tan colored diagonal wool is made up in the same way with 
the Russian blue peau de soie, and also with a bertha of 
green velvet ed with mink-tail bands by the design illus- 
trated on page of Bazar No, 45. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan, Madame 
Barnes, and Madame Louise & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Porrer Paumer, being by her new position called 
to preside at many meetings without a knowledge of par- 
liamentary , does not blunder through nor give her 
nights to the study of Oushing’s Manual, but simply and 
beautifully employs an expert parliamentarian to sit in a 
chair behind her at meetings, and to him she turns in a 
perfectly open and dignified way whenever she is in doubt 
as to the proper method. She does not pretend to under- 
stand, ante e ashamed to let all see it, which strikes us as 
really flue and noble. 
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“Unwritten Social Laws” he bow runni 
is spending some months abroad. She writes that ‘‘ Paris 
ow and misty, with occasional half-days of sunshine 
mg gn ap ge = November is the month of the 
chase, and the shop windows show all kinds of coats and 
jackets for both ‘dames’ and ‘hommes,’ though they say the 
wet and rain have done much to spoil the hunting. Still, 
Paris is Paris, and is enlivening for winter.” 

—Mount Holyoke &-minary and College counts its daugh- 
ters all over the land, .ud of this whole the Alumnz 
Association of New York and vicinity represents only a 
— Nevertheless, three long tables at the Fifth Avenue 

otel were crowded on Saturday, November 12th, at the 
annual gathering of the New York graduates, and the occa- 
sion was brilliant and impressive. Miss Charlotte Morrill, 
the President, occupied her position with rare tact and dig- 
nity. Among the fortunate guests were Mrs. Sylvanus 
Reed, Madamae Loyson, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, Mrs. Mary 
Virginia ‘Terhune, and Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. Many 
after-dinner speeches were made, and there was some charm- 
ing music. 

—During the recent cholera epidemic at Hamburg two 
young English women, the Misses Kenealey, especiaily dis- 
tinguished themselves. They are nurses by profession, and 
on this occasion they rendered double service, not only car- 
ing for the sick, but writing letters to medical journals in 
England, giving their experience for the benefit of the pro- 
fession at large. 

—The ill-tempered cow which knocked Mr. Gladstone 
down in his own park has been worth more dead than she 
ever could have been a It is said that each one of her 
teeth was sold for six shillings, and her skin is to be used to 
biud books for an édition de luxe. There is eveu a report 
we her calf will be one of the attractions at the World’s 

air. 

—Kate Greenaway is a quiet, unassuming little woman 
who lives in a charming Queen Anue cottage on Hampstead 
Heath. Inside of the house one may see the style of fur- 
nishing familiar to students of her pictures. The furniture 
is quaint, there are wide seats in the long-curtained windows, 
and odd bowls and jars of flowers abound. 

—Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the well-known kindergartner 
of San Francisco, has been appointed by the Kindergarten 
Union to represent her cherished idea on the honorary com- 
mittee of the World's Congress of representative women, 
to be held next year in Chicago. 

Mrs. Tel Sono, the Japanese reformer, who is now lec- 
turing in this country to raise funds to establish in Tokio 
a non-sectarian training-school for women and girls, had the 
honor of being the first woman lawyer in Japan. She has 
been a Christian for only five years, and is deeply interested 
in work among the “‘ high class” in her country. 


—Mrs. Emma Moffett T whose bright popes on 
in Bazar, 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 
namental, $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 oo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForRD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HiS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of “‘ Boys of ’76,” etc. Profusely M!lustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


PRUE AND I. By GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (dn 
a Box.) 

Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (ina Box.) Ready shortly. 
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4to, Cloth, Or- 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER 

W HEN the family is gathered about the fireside during 
the long winter evenings, the oftentimes 
What shall we do? It is not always that the ques 
tion can be answered to the satisfaction of everybody, and a 
few hints on the subject 
may be useful. Those who 
live in a large town or city 
have opportunities to vis 
it places of amusements 
and to call upon thei 
friends; but the residents 
of villages and the people 
who reside in the country 
all the year are often ata 
for something that 
make the time pass 
pleasantly Books, of 
course, are always appre 
but in many cases 
new books and papers are 


question 
arises 


1088 


Will 


ciated 


not to be had for the 
wishing In a small 
place where the houses 


are not too much scattered, 
very interesting to 
form a reading class of 
some kind and discuss the 

writers, taking 
life and work of 
author in an evening 
W here there are a number 
of earnest people, willing 
to study betweentimes, a 
Shakespeare club might 
be made popular. In a 
case of this kind the vari 
ous characters are assigned 
to the different members 
of the club, and each one 
reads his or her part in 
them The club should 
meet once a Werk, and the 
parts for the ensuing week 


various 
up the 


be given out at each meet 
the members 
would have an opportuni 
ty to perfect 
mean while 


ing, 80 that 





themselves 
In this way 
the time may be pas<ed to 


ad vantage 


and the even 
ings given up to study do 
not seem wasied or tire 
some. Reading and study 
do not appeal to every 


body, and in many 
it would be impossible to 
form such classes, so the 
members of the family 
have to be depended upon 
to furvish the amusement 
for each other Even 
when there are sociables 
or gatherings once a week, 
or more frequently, there 
is Many an evening that 
seems particularly long 
because there is nothing 
to do at the moment. 
These few suggestions, 
therefore, may help light 
en the passing hours while 
the roar of the fire devours 
the howling of the wind 
outside 

In many families there 
is one particular game 
that ranks as the favorite 
It may be chess, back 
gammon,or any other pop 
ular amusement. When 


causes 


such is the case, it is very Fig. 1.—Frockx ror Grr From 6 To 


interesting to form a tour- 


} 8 YEARS OLD. 
nament to last a certain 
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number of weeks, the winner at the end to be presented with 
a prize. In the case of a popular game it is quite likely that 
all the members of the family are equally good players, so a 
tournament of this kind, in which all join, arouses quite a 
friendly rivalry, and grows very exciting as the end draws 
near. It is well to establish a few rules before beginning, 
limiting the number of games to be played in one evening, 
and the number of evenings to be devoted during the week, 
as otherwise the players might get tired. With a checker- 
board there are three popular games to be played, checkers, 
backgammon, and chess, the first and the last being the most 
difficult. It is always more encouraging to win a game that 
depends upon skill rather than chance, and in chess and 
checkers there is endless study 

Of course every one knows the games to be played with 
cards, such as bézique, cribbage, and whist. It is often 
interesting to study new games, and a book giving the ne- 
cessary information can be obtained from most book stores. 
Beyond the games referred to above that depend upon the 
skill of the player are several of later origin, based upon 
many of the principles of the older games. ‘“ Halma” is 
one of these, and is quite interesting to a person who is at 
all expert in checkers, although it is different in most re- 
spects. Most people know of ‘‘tiddledy winks” and the 
** fish-pond,” but for the benefit of the uninitiated they are 
worthy of mention, as both interesting and exciting for 
young and old alike. These games are for sale in all parts 
of the country, and are sent anywhere at small cost. here 
are also many other interesting games to be had, and to be- 
guile the tedium of a winter’s night when one has nothing 
better to do there is nothing like them. A person who is 
not familiar with games of this sort will find that the time 
will pass very quickly while engaged in playing. Where 
there are several people, each with his own particular 
choice, it is interesting to have a general ‘‘ all-around” tour- 
nament, in which all will have an equal chance, the winner 
being the one making the best general average in all games. 
Clubs might also be formed, where it is possible, devoting 
one half of the evening to reading, and indulging in a series 
of games the latter half. 

Where there is a large room convenient or a wide hall, 
where there is no danger of anything being broken, battle- 
door and shutitlecock can be played to advantage. This 
game will appeal more to the younger people, but it is by no 
means confined to children. Grace hoops is another in- 
teresting game, depending entirely upon the skill of the 
player. This can be played in almost any room or hall, as 
well as a game called “ ring toss,” which is a modified sort 
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of quoits. These, of course, afford more exercise than the 
other games, but they are well adapted for house-playing, 
and are very pleasant fora change. “ Bean-bag” is still an 
other form of amusement for the house, and one that can be 
prepared at short notice. A large board eighteen inches to 
two feet wide, and three to four feet long, should be first 
procured. At one end a 
large hole is made. and 
below this, on either side, 
two smaller holes 


are 
cut. The bags. filled with 
pease or beans, should 


be made smal! enough to 
drop in the holes, which 
ought not to be more than 
three inches in diameter. 
The board is then placed 
at a slight angle, and, 
Standing at a certain dis- 
tance away, effort should 
be made to so throw the 
bean-bags that they drop 
through the holes. The 
larger hole should count 
five, and the smaller ones 
ten and fifteen, the per- 
son first making a num- 
ber agreed upon to be the 
winner. There should be 
about six bags made, the 
players each to throw one 





Fig. 4.—Back or Rus- 
SIAN JACKET, Fic. 3. 


in turn, for a bag may 
lodge on the edge of hole 
and be pushed in by the 
other player, thereby 
causing much amuse- 
ment. *‘ Bean-bag” seems 
very simple, but it re- 
quires accuracy of eye 
and hand, and it is so 
easily prepared that the 
sport to be had from it 
fully repays any trouble 
in making. Many people 
do not realize what pleas- 
ure can be secured at the 
cost of a little exertion, 
and there is nothing like 
a good game to pass the 
time away on a stormy 
night in winter. 


JackeT.—([See Fig. 4.} 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvuTHoR oF “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” ‘‘STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETC. 


Caaprer XXIL.—( Continued.) 


“DA SVIDANIAT” 

\ 

\ 
\ / 

. was again as- 
serting itself in 
our small circle, as ‘if 
; this one or that were 
‘ beginning anew to ask 
questions of the fu- 
. ture. At dinner Hi- 
trovo came to our ta- 
ble, taking the place 
good-naturedly va- 
cated by Emily Ross- 
lyn. He seemed neith- 
er up nor down about 
his going away. Pro- 
bably he would not 
even have referred to 
‘| ; it if it had not been 
\ mentioned; he appear- 
ed to regard it as a 
matter of no moment, 
) as a quite casual thing 
that might have hap- 


LTOGETHER 
this had been a 
busily occupied 
and not uninter- 
esting day; but 
as evening drew 
near it was ap- 
parent that a 
vague feeling 
of apprehension 






| pened toanyone. On 

\ the other hand, there 

| . was no such indiffer- 

‘o “le ence about Wolfen- 
Te > “a a 

berg. He was for the 


most part silent, and 

grave and reserved be- 
yond his wont; and again and again he regarded the young. 
er man with an earnest contemplation, as if he were trying to 
read his true character behind his features and manner and 
talk. Mrs. Dumaresq, also, was silent, and kept glanciug 
from one to the other as if she were dimly afraid of some 
impending catastrophe; that, however, was nothing new. 

But it was Amélie herself, as usual, who was the domina- 
ting presence. And she seemed determined to show that for 
her this was no sentimental occasion, that she was not in- 
clined to play a part in the familiar comedy of two languish- 
ing lovers about to be separated. Self -assertive, merry, 
wayward, downright of speech, she laughed and talked and 
challenged contradiction; striking here and there with her 
ruthless iconoclasm; pronouncing on all kinds of subjects, 
from the conversion of the Jews—* The only conversion a 
Jew cares a cent about,” she said, ‘‘is the conversion of 
government bonds”—to the national debt. ‘‘ Isn't it an 
extraordinary thing,” she said, ‘ that a man is not ashamed 
to let his country be in a condition that he himself,if he 
were in that condition, would regard as simply disgraceful? 
Why, you English are at this moment hopelessly bankrupt, 
the whole lot of you, and yet each one of you walks about 
quite proudly as if you did not owe any man a farthing.” 
We observed that she did not say anything about the Rus- 
sian national debt; perhaps that was an oversight. 

Of course she had sooner or later to make some reference 
to Hitrovo's leaving 

** Paul,” she said (for now she addressed him by his Chris- 
tian name quite openly), ‘‘do you know what is proposed ? 
—a race between you and us as to which shall get first to 
Tilbury.” 

He looked at her as if for information, and then withdrew 
his eyes. He did not seem to be interested. 

‘*When does this ship sail?” she demanded of the table 
generally. 

** Midnight.” 

** Why so late?” 

** Because it is so nominated in the bond.” 

It is absurd,” she exclaimed, impatiently. 
set out now ?—or at nine, or ten?” She turned to Hitrovo. 
**It is no matter We shall have a good start, so you must 
make haste with your railway journeys if you wish to win. 
What do you think? Shall you be there before us?” 

* Quite possible,” he said. 

‘“* Your steamer sails for Marseilles to-morrow morning ?— 
and then?” 

‘Then I have to go to Nice,” he said, simply enough. 

**But you will be at Marseilles before we reach Gibraltar,” 
she said. ‘‘ You must send me a telegram to Gibraltar.” 

‘““If you like it, yes,” he responded. He seemed to be in- 
different, yet willing to please her in a way. 

Later on that night a small group of people had collected 
at the top of the accommodation-ladder. There was quite a 
picturesque scene around, for all the great world of dark- 
ness was alive with points of fire. High up on the unseen 
rock the terraced houses were illuminated; the heavens over- 
head were clear, and besides the palely trembling stars there 
were one or two lambent planets; far away, at the mouth of 
the harbor, twin crimson rays streamed through the dusk; 
and in the wide harbor itself the various golden points told 
of the riding-lights of invisible ships. At the foot of the 
ladder there was a rowing-boat—a lamp hung astern. Then 
Hitrovo appeared. and Amélie and Mrs. Dumaresq. He had 
no luggage with him: that had been sent ashore during the 
day 

There was some hand-shaking and bidding of good-by, 
but everybody seemed to understand that it was Amélie Du- 
maresq who was really to wish him farewell. And in her 
way of doing it there certainly was no kind of agonized ten- 
derness, whatever may have been the nature of their adieux 
elsewhere. She was at the gangway. As he went down the 
steps, she called out, quite gayly, ‘‘ Take care you don’t fall 
in.” And again,when he had taken his place,when the two 
oars had struck deep flashes of silver into the water, and as 
the boat glided away with the yellow lamp sending quiver- 
ing reflections down on the oily black surface, again she 

* Began iu Haurzn's Bazan No. 27. 


‘Why not 





called to him, ‘‘ Da svidania !” 
dark; the wavering golden star disappeared in towards the 
shore; and the little knot of people began to disperse. 
Awmélie (brushing away a tear from her eyelashes) turned 
to Wolfenberg, and said, cheerfully: 
**The race has begun, then, Ernest. And we shall have 
a good start, after all, if we sail at midnight.” 


An answer came out of the 


CuarTer XXII. 
UNDER THE ROCK. 


At sea. Latitude ? Longitude ? And is it the 
rosy flush of the dawn that still lingers in the Baby’s 
peachen cheeks? 

She comes quickly forward; and at once it is evident that 
the tall and Junoesque maiden has allowed her ordinary 
calm of demeanor to be entirely Jost and swallowed up in a 
pretty confusion of shyness and embarrassment and urgent 
and humble entreaty. 

**T am so glad to find you alone!” she says. ‘‘ For I want 
to ask a great favor of you—a very, very great favor—and 
I do hope you will say yes—and you have been so kind all 
the way through—so king and discreet—Julian was saying 
so only last night—” 

“Yes, but—” 

“The letters have come,” she goes on, rather breathlessly, 
—‘‘the letters from Julian’s relatives in London—and you 
cannot tell how pleased I am—they are all so considerate— 
Julian’s sister in particular—I’m sure you could not have 
expected her to write to me quite affectionately.” 

**T should certainly have expected it, if she knew you.” 

**But she doesn’t!—and isn’t it so good of her!” says this 
young creature, who seems to be of a warmly grateful dispo- 
sition. ‘' Well, I want you to take these letters—I know 
what a favor it is I am asking—please don’t think I don’t 
know—and if you would be so very, very kind as to show 
them to my sister—and—and tell her—the whole story.” 

‘Goodness gracious, why don’t you go straight to her and 
tell her yourself?” 

‘* Because—because I am afraid,” she says—and the great, 
soft, timid eyes plead more effectually than any words. 
“She might begin to ask questions—she might be angry. 
But she couldn’t be angry with you. And I know she will 
do what you tell her; she will take your advice; she will be 











good-natured if you ask her to be good-natured. Then if 
you show her the letters, she will see that Julian's relatives 
are quite content.” 

** And well they might be content!” 

“Oh, there is my sister just come up. Now will you be 
so kind!—will you tell her the whole story, and ask her to 
be good-natured ?” 

‘Very well. Give me the precious letters. The prayers 
of this congregation are requested for a young damsel in 
deep dismay.” 

Yet it was not till much later on—till nearl 
—that one had an opportunity of engaging Lady Cameron 
in a little private confabulation. And when this subject 
was cautiously approached, Peggy abruptly broke in: 

* Yes. I know. My eyes have not been shut. I have 
noticed Julian Verrinder hanging around. But all the same 
I have been loath to warn Emily; I don’t like to put such 
ideas into her head; and ske is so inexperienced—so unlike 
other girls—her mind is set on such very different things— 
that I don’t think it would ever occur to her that a young 
man meant flirtation, or love-making, or any nonsense of that 
kind. And then it will be all over very soon. In little more 
than a week we shall be in England; after that it is highly 
improbable that Mr. Verrinder will ever set eyes on her 
again.” 

**On the contrary, it is highly probable. 
engaged to be married.” 

* What do you say? Engaged! Since when?” 

‘“‘ For some considerable time back.” 

“Some considerable time? It is impossible!—it is im- 
possible!” she exclaimed, with staring eyes. 

“If you must know the whole story, then, they have been 
engaged all the way through this voyage. They were prac 
tically so when they joined the ship at Palermo; of course 
that was why Julian Verrinder made his appearance at the 
same moment.” 

*‘And Emily—all this time—oh, the wretch! oh, the 
wicked young wretch!” cried Peggy, with eyes still further 
aghast. ‘‘ Playing the meek saint, and carrying on these 
underhand pranks all the same! And what has been the 
meaning of this secrecy? Have these two been deliberately 
making a fool of us?” 

“No, no. They are only timid young things—at least, 
your sister has been rather afraid of what you might say; 


noon, in fact 


These two are 
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and they thought you wouldn't mind so much if they could 
show you that this step had the approval of Julian Ver- 
rinder’s family. To be such guileless innocents, they seem 
to have had a little touch of wisdom too. The Baby's photo- 
graph was taken in Constantinople; copies sent home—no 
doubt Verrinder knew that her soft eyes would plead for 
her; and now here are the letters in answer—received at 
Malta yesterday—” 

‘* And all this has been going on,” said Peggy, apparently 
going back and back over those long weeks, * and that de- 
ceitful young wretch of a girl imposing on us all—the solemn 
eyes—tbe maiden bashfulness—and stolen interviews, I'll be 
bound, whenever our back was turned! It is the most 
shameful thing I ever heard of!” 

‘‘ But look how excellently it bas all turned out. What 
objection can yow bave? He is of good family; he has a 
fair fortune; he is his own master; he is clever enough, as 
young men go; he ig modest; he is over head and ears in 
love—and I rather suspect the Baby is so too; his friends 
are ready to welcome her. What more? How can there be 
any objection?” 

‘*We can't have everybody,” said Peggy, rather snap- 
pishly, ‘‘ coming over from the United States and marrying 
and settling in kn land.” 

‘Everybody? Now. consider this, and learn wisdom. 
When you get to Lopdon,and begin to overhaul your trunks, 
you will no doubt come upon the dust-cloak you wore on 
driving from Moudanieh to Broussa. If you shake it out, 
most likely a few particles will fall to the ground; so that a 
portion of the soil of Agia Minor will have been transferred 


to Great Britain. But that won't alter the earth's axis.” 
‘*Where is that young impostor and hypocrite?” said 
Peggy, abruptly rising. ‘1 will go to her at once. She 


ought to be smacked!” 

And away she went. But the interview, wheresoever it 
took place, could not have been a wrathful one; for when 
we ali assembled at lunch, the Baby—though she was most- 
ly silent—looked so happily and humbly and hopelessly 
grateful that her companions no doubt began to consider 
themselves quite superior persons in that they allowed her 
to exist. 

A little after mid-day we passed the solitary island of 
Pantellaria; and perhaps we envied the criminals permitted 
to pass hd after year in that perfect climate, amid these 
shining blue seas. On the other hand, those volcanic islands 
occasionally perform the vanishing trick — disappearing 
whence they came; perhaps, indeed, that was the foud hope 
in the paternal mind of the Italian government when Pan- 
tellaria was chosen to form a convict settlement. Then, to- 
wards evening, we drew near the African coast; and there 
was a dusky flare of sunset over the Gulf of Tunis. Twi- 
light fell; and the steady red ray of Cape Bon shone re- 
motely through the dusk. 

At cinner this evening we had a startling piece of intelli 
gence conveyed to us—that is to suy,a ay of intelligence 
that might have been regarded as startling in the light of 
certain wild conjectures and suspicions. All day long 
Amélie Dumaresq had kept pretty much to herself; reading 
in odd cornefs, or standing idly by the rail, and apparently 
disinclined for society or talk; it was a new thing to see her 
thus bereft of her usual whirlwindish activity and gay self- 
assertion. And perhaps it was to cheer her up a little that, 
as she took her place at table, Mrs. Threepenny-bit said to 
her, in a kindly fashion, 

‘*Mr. Hitrovo must be well on his way to Marseilles 
now.” 

“I presume so,” answered the young lady, with some- 
thing of affected composure. 

** lt is strange how quickly one is missed,” the elder wo- 
man went on, trying to . something that would please. 
‘And in the case of Mr. Hitrovo, you might have thought 
his absence would not have been noticed J pers: for 
he kept very much in the background; he did not put him- 
self forward in any way. Yet there has been a distinct dif- 
ference a)! day to-day; the ship has not been quite itself.” 

‘I suppose they are wretched boats that run between 
Malta and Marseilles—I think I heard somebody say so,” she 
remarked—as if the fact of slitrovo’s absence from the Oro- 
tania was & matter of very little import. 

But it was at this point that Mrs. Dumaresq startled us— 
though no one dared to say a word. 

“ What was that, Amélie?” said the mother. ‘‘Do you 
mean the kind of people who travel by those boats? I'm 
sure I shall be glad to hear that Mr. Hitrovo has arrived 
safely in Vienna. It is such a risk—it is so imprudent—to 
be travelling about with all those diamonds in one’s posses- 
sion— 

‘* Diamonds?” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, inquiringly. 

‘* Yes; Amélie’s diamonds. He is taking them to Vienna 
to get them reset for her.” 

Por a second or so a most unaccountable silence prevailed; 
and somehow we knew that this poor woman was anxiously 
scanning our faces, looking from one to the other, rto 
catch the least little bit of telltale expression. The th- 
like stillness, brief as it was, proved most embarrassing; it 
was Mrs. Threepenny-bit who boldly threw herself into the 
breach. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she said, desperately. “I remember Amé- 
lie telling me that she was dissatisfied with the setting. For 
my own part,I rather like the old-fashioned settings; but 
when you have so many diamonds, perhaps it is better to 
have some uniform design. And of course Mr. Hitrovo is 
interested—he has a personal interest—in having them as 
handsome as possible ; I dare say Amélie will wear them 
quite as much to please him as to please herself—” 

And so she blundered on. But the anxious mother seemed 
somewhat relieved. It had in a way been demonstrated 
that the only nee that could oceur to any one, or be 
mentioned, was the imprudence of carrying valuable jewelry 
about the country in any circumstances whatever. And 
meanwhile Mrs. Threepenny -bit continued her incoherent 
talk, to cover the general constraint. She pointed out that 
once the diamonds were in the artist’s hands, there would 
be no further peril. Was he likely to send a sketch of the 
design to be approved? Perbaps Mr. Hitrovo would ~ 
that on with him from Vienna. And so forth. During all 
this Amélie had sat proud and cold and seemingly indiffer- 
ent. She had not spoken a word. 

Nor, indeed, when our small coterie subsequently with- 
drew to their accustomed after-dinner retreat, did any one 
seem inclined to reopen that subject. It was too dangerous. 
No one would confess to the sudden and hidden alarm that 
had followed Mrs. Dumaresq’s announcement. Because, 
after ali, was it not too absurd to suppose that Hitrovo— 
whatever else might be thought of him—could be guilty of 
the base and brutal act of absconding with a packet of 
jewels? To ‘ake human motives at lowest, was he 
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likely to throw away his chance of winning a rich and 
beautiful and fascinating heiress for the sake of the imme- 
diate gain of a handful of crescents and pendants? And 
what had the young man done, or said, or shown himself, 
el ay should gratuitously assume him to be a common 
thief? 

But there were other aspects of this peculiar situation. 

‘* Missis,” said Peggy, at last, ‘‘she has given him those 
diamonds out of bravado. It is a piece of defiance on her 
part.” 

‘* Why should you think so?” said the other, averting her 
eyes. 

“It seems clear enough. She may have guessed or sus- 
pected that Hitrovo had not made himself much of a favor- 
ite in certain quarters—had not established friendly and in- 
timate relations, as Mr. Wolfenberg has done, for example 
—and it is not unlikely, too, that she had grown impatient 
of her mother’s nervous timidity. Then here is her answer. 
This is a proof of her trust. She says: ‘You may suspect 
or dislike, if you choose; but I know this man, and this is 
how I show it.’ Indeed, my idea of her is that she is so 
proud as to be capable of flinging ber diamonds into the sea 
rather than confessing she had the least shadow of a doubt.” 

‘* Yes, but, after all, Peggy,” said her companion, fishin 
for frankness, but exhibiting none, “‘I do not cndinninal 
why you should regard such a thing as a test of her faith in 
him. It probably never occurred to her. She is severely 
logical. She knows that when a woman has intrusted her 
whole life’s happiness to a man, the question of the safety 
or non-safety we case of jewelry is a very trivial matter. 
Where is there any bravado in that? Where is there any 
challenge? It was quite natural she should give the dia- 
monds into his care, if he said he knew a jeweller in Vienna 
who could properly reset them. That is a small thing, 
when a woman has once given herself toa man. Trusting 
herself to him, she might very well trust the custody of her 
jewel-case. I dare say it never occurred to her that there 
could be any risk. Indeed, it is impossible to think there 
could be any risk.” 

Then Peggy spoke up: “ And if it is impossible to think 
it, why did you seem so startled when Mrs. Dumaresq told 
you? and why were you so breathless in continuing the con- 
versation, so as to hide your alarm? Come, now, Missis! 
I don’t say you were alone in what you thought—or feared. 
And perhaps it was very mad and wicked of us—and 
very unreasoning — that any such suggestion should have 
flashed into our minds; but still—still—it was an unex- 
pected announcement; and Hitrovo was always more or less 
of a stranger and enigma to us; and—and all that Amélie 
Dumaresq can know of him she must have learnt within 
the last month and a half; and it does seem rather bold that 
she should intrust him with £4000 or £5000 worth of jewel- 
ry—so bold that, as I say, it looks like defiance.” 

‘* She has intrusted him with more than that, Peggy, what- 
ever comes of it,” said the other woman, gravely. ** She has 
intrusted him with her life. And, after all,” she continued, 
with something more of cheerfulness, ‘* you have got to con- 
sider that you can learn a good deal about any human being 
in a month and a half on board ship. That is what Wolfen- 
berg always says. He relies on Amélie’s accurate percep- 
tions, her strong judgment, her determination to know the 
truth of things. She is not likely to be blinded by senti- 
ment or romance. And if a little bit of bravado did enter 
into her handing over those diamonds to Hitrovo, well, you 
know there is pretty often a touch of the poseuse about her; 
she likes doing things for effect; and Mrs. Dumaresq had 
clearly been commissioned to make that announcement at 
the dinner table.” 

When Wolfenberg turned vp. a little later on, he was 
enthusiastic about the singular ogee | of the night—the 
great overarching vault, throbbing wit 
millions of stars, seeming all the more vast and luminous 
because of the black solidity of the sea. But it soon ap- 
peared that he also had been thinking over that incident of 
the diamonds, for he said, in a casual kind of way: “I won- 
der if Amélie really imagines that the Viennese jewellers are 
the best in Europe? But she never stops to ask advice; she 
is so impetuous and wilful; the whim of the moment is 
enough. I doubt if she would take the trouble to give 
Hitrovo any instructions; though it is a serious matter—the 
formation of a family heirloom, as it were ; and, of course, 
she ought to have had designs submitted to her. He is go- 
ing to telegraph to Gibraltar; if he sends his address, she 
might — back, and suggest to him to have some 
drawin ; don’t you. think so?” 

Mrs. Threepenny-bit did not seem inclined to jnterfere; it 
= all very well for him, as an artist, to advise. Then he 
said : 

“I should not myself like to he-tumbling about from 
steamer wharves to railway stations with £5000 worth of 
aoey under my care. Too much responsibility. I should 
ike to have it deposited with my bankers as soon as pos- 
sible, or handed over to the jewellers, which would be the 
same thing, of course. Amélie has always been foolhardy 
about those diamonds of hers. They are too valuable to be 
carried about and used as a toy. And yet she has shown 
some ——— about it too. Life has always been the 
ee thing with her—the actual enjoyment of living; and 
ts accessories, big or little, she has regarded as being of very 
minor importance. Let her bask in sunlight, and breathe 
sweet air, and rejoice in the animation and gayety of the 
society of friends around her—that is enough; the loss of 
money or diamonds could never affect her. “Once, indeed,” 
he went on, more absently, ‘‘one object did enter into her 
life that for a while casuued aloes as important as life itself. 
Her devotion to art—her resolute ambition—bad complete 
— of her. And yet that all seems to have vanished. 

o doubt there is something else, of equal value and impor- 
tance, perhaps of r value and importance, in its place.” 

es a deal about Amélie this evening, but with 
no kind of confession that the disappearance of Hitrovo with 
her case of jewels had caused him the least disquietude. 
Nor did the two women folk reveal what was in their minds 
until they were bidding each other good-night. Then said 
the elder of them: 

“Well, Peggy, if what we wickedly, and I hope absurdly, 
thought the moment Mrs. told us should come 
true, there is one fortunate thing about it; the loss of her 
diamonds will not be too long a price for Amélie Dumaresq 
to have paid for finding out in time.” 

‘That is so, Missis,” responded Posey: * but let us hope 
it is only we who have been frightened by the sudden an- 
nouncement the uliar circumstances. And if we 
should ever see Mrs. Paul Hitrovo at some grand festivit 
in London, we sha’n't be able to look at those diamonds 
without remembering and being a little bit ashamed of our 
suspicions. Good-night.” 
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PS arte ate dear, and a more charitable mind to all 
of us. 

The next two or three days were devoid of incident, ex- 
cept that we ran into successive shoals of flying-fish; and it 
was quite a welcome novelty to watch the long, wavering 
uncertain flight of those silvery creatures, with here a 
there one of them strik the crest of a wave, and making 
a further shoot before final submergence. And then, in due 
course of time, we came in t of the dappled hills of 
Spain—the brown and yellow slopes of the Nevada; 
with, nearer at hand, the green vineyards of Almeria. And 
yet again, and early one morning, we slowed round the t 
prey k, and entered the well-known harbor; and there 

fore us were the old familiar landmarks—the Alameda 
Gardens, J yy Bastion, the Ragged-Staff stairs—all quite 
homelike, as Mrs. | ae declared, with her eyes 
grown affectionate and kind. 

And here were the letters, newspapers, and what not. 
Wolfenberg seemed a little concerned—in a furtive kind of 
way—as these were being sorted out. 

“Tf there is a telegram for Miss Dumaresq,” he said to the 
i. - officer, w. will take it to _ tee thes 

ut apparently there was no telegram for uma ‘ 

° Aovten pon sure?” he asked; and then—when men 
claimed portion of the mail had been placed conspicuously 
on the top of the saloon skylight—he went carefully over 
every envelope. And just at this point Amélie Dumaresq 
came along. 

“I'm afraid there is no telegram for you, Amélie,” said he. 

Now she had been going straight up to that displayed cor- 
respondence; but the instant she those words she turn- 
ed aside, with a fine air of carelessness. 

“I knew it !—isn’t he a lazy wretch!” she said to Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit; and she was laughing, or meg | to laugh. 
“Unless you are at his elbow, prompting him, he will do 
nothing; of course he forgot all about the telegram the mo- 
ment he left this ship—” 

“But, Amélie,” said Wolfenberg, ‘‘ you must remember 
he may have had no chance of sending you a telegram. 
From Malta to Marseilles is a long voyage ; and I dare say 
the steamers are small and of no great speed; and then 
doubt whether there is any direct cable—” 

She waved aside al] this humble solicitude. 

** It is not of the least consequence,” she said. And then 
she went on, with her usual gay audacity: ‘I epee yo 
—— people are tremendously proud of this lump até 
rock, and the secret galleries, and hidden cannon. But what 
I am anxious to discover is when the regimental band plays 
in the gardens. My ears seem to be hungering for some- 
thing new; and your military bands are rather good, aren't 
they?” 

 Missis, will the Black Watch have their pipers with 
them?” demanded Peggy, suddenly, forgetting she had vow- 
ed she would not land at Gib. 

‘*I don’t know,” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, answering 
thenr both at once. ‘‘ But we will call on the ——+s, and they 
will tell us everything; and then, Peggy, you will see what 
kind of quarters the officers’ wives and families have.” 

**And will you take me with you?” continued Miss Du- 
maresq, With a quite charming frankness. ‘‘ Should I be 
intruding? Mother would rather remain on board. If you 
don’t mind—” 

**Oh, by all means, you must come with us,” the elder 
woman responded, promptly. ‘And then we will bring 
back the ——s with us to Junch; the Scorpions are always 

lad to get off their Rock for an hour or two, to look at some 
resh English faces.” 

Thus it was that Amélie Dumaresq went ashore with us, 
making all the time a very brave show of being entirely un- 
chagrined and unconcerned, Nay, she flatly refused to walk 
as far as the telegraph office, where we might have asked 
whether all the telegrams for the Orotania had been for- 
warded. Apparently she was not thinking of her own af- 
fairs at all; she professed, on the other hand, the most 
lively and sympathetic interest in the spectacle presented 
by our two young lovers, who could now, without fear of 
animadversion, consort together a little more openly. And 
a very pretty spectacle it was, as we paid our early calls, 
and thereafter drove away round to the small village of 
Catalan, at the back of the Rock; for the Baby was shy and 

roud, and would have no stranger surmise ; while Julian 

errinder,.naturally enough, rather wanted to assert his 
right of . Peggy had grown quite placable over 
this affair, and seemed to them with an amused for- 
bearance, as a couple of irresponsible children. 

We had to sail at two, so was no more than time to 
pick up our friends and carry them on board for lunch. 
And here also Amélie Dumaresq was at her best and bright- 
est, quite fascinating these new acquaintances with her wit 
and wilfulness, her malicious pleasantries, her gay good- 
humor. Other people were despatching messages ashore; 
one or two had actually received telegrams; but she had no 
thought for any such things. Then we had to go on deck 
to bid our guests adieu. And here she was also, smiling, 
observant, interested, as the great long-boat, with its six 
rowers, made away in for the land. 

“No,” said Peggy, some little time thereafter, ‘‘she 
wouldn't acknowledge she cared one farthing whether there 
was or was not a telegram for her at Gibraltar. She bas a 
splendid courage.” 

** Peggy,” said the smaller woman, ‘‘it was very well 
done. And do you know why it was done with such spirit 
and effect? She is nerving herself for Tilbury—for what- 
ever may happen.” 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 


FROM THE TIGERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


TS tigers’ views of the ple at the Zoological Gardeus 
are probably com of apathetic curiosity and in- 
terest, mingled with feelings of unfathomable lessness 
and uputterable weariness. If we saw as many rsina 
single day as they see men, women, and children, it would 
take something out of the ordinary to arouse our curiosity 
in any one individual animal. As a rule, the tiger appears 
most interested with those objects not nearest at hand, but 
he will always turn his head to look at a child, caenge A 
a child that is running or moving at some little sh 

sight is abnormally long, and his hearing so acute that from 
among all the people passing to and fro he will distinguish 
the keeper's footsteps before the man is visible, and prick 
up his ears in ition. Although in a few instances he 
will allow himself to be patted and stroked by his own 
keeper, the tiger has the too well founded reputation of be- 
ing utterly unreliable when full grown. Were other animals 
from the Gardens to escape, their first instincts would be to 














hide in self-preservation; the tiger’s one and only idea would 
be to kill indiscriminately whatever living creature he came 
across; not so much for food as because the love of blood 
and destruction is predominant in his nature. If the tigers 
understood our language, they would feel quite disgusted b 
two remarks which are repeated all through the day wit 
extraordinary frequency, for quite three people out of four 
as they pause before the cage say, “‘ Why, they are just like 
cats!” while another large proportion sorrowfully murmur: 
“Poor things, how thin they are! What a shame not to 
ive them more to eat!” As a matter of fact, they are kept 
in perfect condition, with every possible care, and are as 
nearly in their normal state as it is possible for them to be. 


AUNT DELPHI’S DILEMMA. 
A PLANTATION INCIDENT. 
BY RUTH MoENERY STUART. 


LD “ Aunt Delphi,” a superannuated crone of two hun- 
dred avoirdupois, or thereabouts, was a privileged char- 
acter on Honeyfield plantation. 

A pensioner upon the bounty of her former owners, she 
had not an earthly responsibility excepting the self-assumed 
care of a thriving vegetable garden and poultry-yard, the 
proceeds of which, sold to her benefactors, supplied her 
with pocket-money. 

Aunt Delphi had been a belle in colored society in her 
day and generation, and, if the whole truth must be told, the 
history of her matrimonial alliances is rather a tangled skein. 

She was now a widow as truly as she had ever been a 
wife, excepting on a first occasion, when the legal bond 
had proven all too brittle for her playful handling. Since 
old age, with its withering processes, had overtaken her, 
‘Aunt Delphi had surrendered all her waning vitalities to re- 
ligion, thus springing at a single bound from the position of 
a warning to that of a Christian example on the plantation. 
So again is the angle of reflection equal to the angle of inci- 
dence. The woman so recently notorious as a fisher of men 
for the mere sport of the angling had become a quoter of 
Scripture, a spiritual exhorter, even a visitor among the sick 
and the dying, a closer of the eyes of the dead. 

Since her conversion her new peace had, as was befit- 
ting it should, seemed to permeate all her human relations, 
and she regarded the whole world benignly, both upward 
and downward. She carried counsel and delicacies to the 
humble cabins of the distressed or ailing with the same 
serene beaming face that she bore when she wended her 
way to the great house with a nest of empty tin cans upon 
her arm, ostensibly to seek the advice of *‘ Ole miss” upon 
some trivial subject. 

The advice was given or withheld, according to the indica- 
tions, but the cans were always taken from her to the pan- 
try, filled, and returned. 

These visits were generally paid just before dinner, and 
after her conference with “* the white folks,” the old woman 
would repair to the kitchen ‘‘ to he’p thoo de dish-washin’,” 
though she always consented, with becoming hesitation, to 
remaiw for a social meal with her chum, the cook. 

As the usual interval between these social overtures was a 
week or ten days, Mrs. Stanley was somewhat surprised one 
summer morning to see Delphi trudging up the front walk 
three days after a former visit, and as she approached a 
most mournful expression of face declared that she was in 
great distress of mind. Her ample lips were puckered into 
a royal purple flower set upon the most doleful of faces. 
She carried no petition in the shape of can.or basket, and 
as she laboriously seated herself on the inverted top of the 
sewing-machine beside her mistress, the purple blossom de- 
clared her to be in great tribulation. : 

** Look lak I can’t-see my way straight dis mornin’, mis- 
tus. Won't you please, ma'am, gimme a little drap o’ 
some’h’n’ ‘nother ter raise my cour'ge tell I talks ter yer?” 

The servant was called to bring some water, whereupon, 
with an indescribable play of features that resembled no- 
thing so much as summer lightning, Aunt Delphi turned 
upon her mistress a look half reproach, half protest. 

“What I wants wid water, mistus?” she pleaded. ‘‘ You 
knows yo'se’f, ef you po’s water in anything hit weakens it 
down. I's weakened down too much now. My cour'ge 
needs strenkenin’, mistus, an’ you knows dey,ain’t no cour’ge 
in water.” f 

The “ courage ” being duly supplied from a bottle labelled 
“ Blackberry Cordial,” Aunt Delphi proceeded with her story. 
‘You knows jestice an’ ‘ligion, ole miss,” she began again, 
‘*an’ I wants ter insult you "bout how I gwine ac’ in dis 
heah trouble what’s come ter me. How far down do a step- 
mammy’s juties corndescend?” 

The young ladies of the family had by this time drawn 
their chairs near, and the old woman had looked from one 
face to another as she put her question. As no one in the 
least understood her meaning, she proceeded to explain: 

** Well, yer see, babies, I got a letter fom the pos’-orfice 
las’ night, an’ Yaller Steve he read it out ter me, an’ hit’s fom 
my step-son Wash. I ’ain’t heerd tell o’ Wash sence ‘fo’ de 
wah, but he done written ter tell me dat he done got mar- 
ried, an’ he got two sets o’ twin babies, an’ now he’s wife she 
up an’ dies, an’ he got de onmotherless twins on ‘is han’s. 
An’ Wash he say, bein’ as | allus tole ’im I'd be a good mo- 
ther ter ’im ef he'd commit me—he say he gwine trus’ me ter 
raise dem sets o’ twins.” 

Fumbling in her pocket, she presently produced a yellow 
envelope. ‘ t 

“You say there are four children?” said her mistress, by 
way of filling a pause. 

“ Yas, mistus, two full sets o’ twins, ’cordin’ ter what he 
say. Wash allus was a double-dealin’ boy.” 

ii was hard to repress a rising smile, but the old woman’s 
disturbance of soul was so genuine that her mistress re- 
marked, sympathetically, 

**But Wash is only your step-son, if I remember rightly, 
Delphi?” é 

‘Oh, yas,’m. He's my fus’ husban’s boy. He's pa’s a-livin’ 
down in de Ozan bottom now. He an’ me we been parted 
too long ter talk about, an’ you know, mistus, I been married 
an’ unmarried off 'n’ on sence den. But, in co’se, all deze 
circumstancial go-betweens dey don’t meck Wash ain't my 
step-son. Yer see, mistus, J stood wp in de chu'ch wid lus 
daddy, an’ 1 wants ter do my juty by Wash, mo’ inspecial 
caze [ done put ‘im out’n de house on de’count o’ ’im a-rais- 
in’ his han’ ter me, an’ I ’ain’t nuver is laid eyes on ‘im sence. 
An’ sence I foun’ peace in ‘ligion, I ’ain’t done nothin’ but 
pray Gord ter lemme meck up wid Wash, an’ now seem lak 
de answer done come; but hit’s come loaded up purty 2. 
She sighed, even wiped her eyes, as she continued. “T’ain’t 
see de way I kin raise dem fo’ twins—no, I '’ain’t. 
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“ How old are they?” asked severai at once. 

‘He ‘ain’t sign dey ages down by no special figgur, but, 
de way de letter run, | knows dey’s des "bout runnin’ roun’ 
an’ cryin’ size. Dat's des whar de trouble come in. Yer see 
I got nigh onter two honderd fryin’-size chickens in my lit- 
tle yard, an’ef I bus ter turn fo’ cryin’-size chillen in ‘mongst 
‘em, hit'll be tur’ble. ‘Caze I ‘ain’t nuver is seed a cryin’- 
size yit wha’ ‘ain't love ter chase de fryin’-size. Tell me, 
chillen, an’ ole miss—you kuows ‘ligion an’ jestice—how 
fur down do de step-mammy’s juties corndescend?” 

The question seemed so absurd that it was with difficulty 
that Mrs. Stanley, by assuming her look of greatest severity, 
forbade even an exchange of glances between Ler daughters, 
The old woman, in the mean time, had presented the letter 
to one of the young ladies to read. It proved to be in sub- 
stance as she had quoted, and was signed ‘* Yore Trully 
Son, Gorge Washington Brown.” 

**Dat soun’ mighty sweet—* your truly son,’” said the old 
woman, as she heard the words read—‘‘dat soun’ mighty 
sweet—an’ yit—an’ yit I 'sputes de jestice. 1 wants ter be 
cancelized wid Wash, an’ yit when he come ter me, fo’-in- 
han’ like, an’ offer me de whole load—tell de trufe, I d’know. 
Seem like we mought ‘vide up de ‘spornserbility some way, 
an’ I'd even gin ‘im he’s ch’ice o’ sets. Den agin, look lak 
dat ain't riverind jestice nuther, bein’ as I ain’t nothin’ but 
he’s step-mammy, an’ ain’t in no way ‘spornserble fo’ dem 
twins. Ef I was he’s reel nachel mammy, in co’se I'd be, as 
yer mought say, backhandedly ‘spornserble fur ’em. Butas 
1 is, I don’t see it—no, I don’t—less’n me a-puttin’ ‘im out’n de 
house in a manner aggervated ‘im ter it. I ‘ain't done no- 
thin’ but walk de flo’ all de endurin’ night an’ pray, an’ I 
ain’t see no light yit.” 

“Tl attend to this whole matter for you, Delphi,” says 
her old mistress, taking advantage of a first real pause. 
**Let me write to Wash for you, telling him that you will 
take one of the older children, but that as you are getting 
old, you cannot do more.” 

The smile of relief and gratitude that spread over the old 
woman's face was really touching as she answered» “ Thank 
Gord! ole miss. I b'lieve myse’f dat’s de full jestice. I 
sho do. I tries ter squander my shubshance on righteous 
livin’, good as I kin, des lak de preacher say. An’ you wrile 
de letter, mistus, an’ tell im 1 say seek de Lord while -it’s 
day.” And with profuse expression of gratitude, Aunt/Delphi 
proceeded homeward with a lighter step and a cleared brow. 

*- This arrangement will be just the thing,” said her mis- 
tress, as she moved away. ‘I have been trying to secure a 
child to live with the old woman and wait on her, but the 
mothers on the place scorn to have their children serve one 
of their own color. If the old woman is at once appeasing 
her conscience and securing needed service, I shall congratu- 
late myself upon helping her in the matter.” 

The letter was duly written. 

It was about two weeks later when one morning after 
breakfast Aunt Delphi presented herself again- at the front 
steps of the great house. 

Hesitating here and casting upward to the group of ladies 
who sat within the hall door the most woe-begone of faces, 
she groaned aloud. Then, in a voice actually sepulchral in 
its deep intensity, she exclaimed: 

‘“Why’n't yer ax me some’h’n’, chillen? Quizzify me. 
Put de questions. Ax me whar is | trapped deze heah black 
rabbits.” 

With this she lifted into view four little black children, 
starting them up the steps before her, while she followed, 
<1 groaning aloud. 

**Why'n’t yer talk, chillen?” she continued, advancing to 
the group, still keeping the children ahead of her. ‘“ Why. 
‘n't yer ax me is | see double, ur is you see double, ur is 
Wash behave ‘isse’f double?’ And throwing herself into a 
chair, Aunt Delphi fell to actual weeping. 

The little girls, absurdly alike even as to size, though their 
ages were about four and five years respectively, stood in a 
row, each sucking her thumb, and in no wise embarrassed 
by the presence of strangers; and yet in a moment one of 
them began slowly to baek from the company, when they all 
followed, until, touching the wall, they sat down in a row. 

** Are these Wash’s children?” asks her mistress, as soon 
as she can command her voice. 

‘* Yas, Lord,” she moans, swaying her body to and fro. 

** And so he brought them all. Where is he? When did 
they come?” 

** Hol’ on, mistus,” she exclaims, waving her hand to com- 
mand silence. ‘‘ Hol’ on an’ lemme start straight. In de 
searchin’ hour o’ midnight las’ night, when eve’y hones’ pus- 
son was buried in Christian sleep, deah come ‘a-rap-a-tap- 
tap!’ on my kyabin do’, des easy lak an’ sof’, Jak some’h’n’ 
sperityal; an’ | retched up an’ stricken a match, an’ open de 
do’ an’ listen, an’ 1 ‘ain’t heerd no soun’ but ’cep’ one o’ deze 
heah onsleepless morkin’-birds chantin’ out secon’-han’ mu- 
sic, an’ | commenced ter wonder is a pecker-wood done riz 
me out’n my baid ter listen to free music; an’ all de time 
my eyes was turned high, an’ I nuver ’spicioned nothin’, tell 
right onder my foots deze heah fo’ p’intedly matched babies 
come a-walkin’ in, des lak you see ’em now, ev’y one a-suck- 
in’ ’er fis’.” 

**But where did they come from? 
them?” 

** What ails you, chillen, dat you don’t heah me what I 
say. I don't know no mo’n dey say, an’ dey ‘ain't showed 
speech yit.” 

** And you haven't seen Wash?” 

‘* Ain’t [ talkin’ straight, baby? I say I ‘ain't seed nothin’, 
neither heerd nothin’. Tell de trufe, ‘cep’n’ fur de co’n-brade 
dey done et, I'd look fur dem babies ter vanige out’n my 
sight des lak dey come. Co’se I done set ’em down ter 

ash, bein’ as he done ‘nounced ‘isse’f in de twins trade. 
But eh Lord! What I gwine do wid’em? An’ de las’ one 
o’ ’’em cryin’ sizes!” 

The ladies call the children to them, and by dint of coax- 
ing learn that they ‘‘comed wid daddy—to find mammy,” 
and that they answer to the endearing names of Shug, Pud, 
Hun, and Babe. The conventional list of names had ap- 
parently not been taxed for their designation. 

It is evidently a deeply laid scheme. Wash’s letter was 
only a ruse to ascertain whether the old woman Delphi still 
lived or not, and he had cast his children upon her. 

Poor old Delphi, chafing under the imposition, and over- 
come with the weight of so heavy a responsibility, sat softly 
weeping, while the ladies assured her that she should be 
relieved. 

Wash, the poltroon, had covered his tracks well. No cne 
on the place had seen or heard him and the wheels whose 
tracks approached the fence near Delphi's cabin soon re- 
turned to the old ruts, and left no trace of their course. 

Delphi's cabin was the same in which Wash had lived as a 

This fact Mrs. Stanley had unwittingly betrayed in 


959 


Did Wash bring 


“iy So 4 


her letter, in which she pleaded its single room as added ex- 
cuse for her not taking more than one child. 

During the two weeks foliowing this, letters of inquiry 
concerning his lordship, the delectable sire George Wasii- 
ington Brown, were sent to leading persons in the town from 
whence his letter bad been posted, but though several cit- 
izens of color bore this identical distinguished if not dis- 
tinguishing name, no trace of the father of the twins was 


found, 
A y of negroes en route for Kansas had recently passed 
within five miles of Honeyfield plantation. Presumably 


Wash had been of this number. Starting out to begin life 
afresh, he had no doubt made good his proposal to his step- 
mother to let by-gones be by-gones. 

A month passed, and no news had come of the recreant 
father, neither had the sensation caused by Aunt Delphi's 
sudden es of family begun to abate. The children, 
through whom she had been an object of interest far and 
near, and whose presence had brought generous gifts from 
all directions to the little cabin, were still there awaiting de- 
velopments, and pending a decision as to the best disposition 
to be made of them. 

Feeling that the matter had better be arranged and the old 
woman relieved, Mrs. Stanley decided one moruing to call 
at the little cabin herself to talk the matter over. She had 
found good homes ready to welcome two of the children, aud 
would take a third herself until she could be permanently 
provided for, 

She found Aunt Delphi sitting on the door-step, holding 
one of the four on either knee, while the other two sat on 
the ground at her feet. Ajl were munching huge chunks of 
corn-bread, and chattering like magpies. At sight of her 
mistress the old woman slipped the children to the ground, 
and, with elaborate apologies for the state of her cabin, 
which was indeed strewn with trash, improvised rag babies, 
and pallets, she proceeded to wipe off a chair with her apron 
before presenting it. 

‘*Have you decided which one of the little girls you are 
going to keep?” Mrs. Stanley asked, after the usual inter- 
change of civilities. 

The old woman had seated herself opposite her mistress, 
and at the question she rolled her eyes mysteriously a mo- 
ment before answering. Finally she said, ‘1 b’lieve you's 
a min’-reader, mistus, | sho does, caze you done read out 
de subjec’ dat’s been on my min’ all day; but yer’ain’t.read it 
straight, ole miss—no, yer ‘ain’t.” Turning, she looked fondly 
upon the children and chuckled. ‘* Des look.how happy 
dey is,” she said. ‘‘ Dey des as happy as a nes’ o’ kittens, dat 
dey is! Why, mistus, I been overrun wid cats all my life, 
des caze I couldn’t say de drowndin’ ur pizenin’ word ter air 
kitten what look ter me in weakness. 1 done let a chicken- 
devourin’ rat out’n a trap des caze I ketched a prayer in ‘is 
eye. De way a cockroach run fur ’is life meck me draw 
back my brogan an’ let 'im go. How is I gwine part wid 
any o’ dem human babies?’ 

“* What do you mean, Delphi? You surely cannot wish 
to keep four children to bring up at your time of life. It 
would be absurd.” 

‘* Hol’ on, mistus, hol’on. Don’t go so fas’! Dem chillen 
done preached a heap o’ sermons ter me, an’ dey all got de 
same tex’; an’ dat tex’ hit splains out a new set o’ argimints 
ev’y time. How yer reckon I feels, mistus, when I looks at 
dem babies an’ see how ‘p’intedly dey favors dey grandper? 
Lookin’ at ’em ev’y day tecks my min’ way back ter my 
co’tin’ days, when love soun’ in my ears lak a music chune 
— on a banjer. An’ when | looks back on my life I see 

ow I loved de endurin’ soun’ so much | ain’t. keer who 
play de music. So de by-gone pictur’s come back ter me, 
one by one; but de one dat stay wid me is de one wha’ show 
me my fus’ husban’, Dan; an’ I see how I done trifled wid 
‘im, an’ de quarl we had when I sassed back an’ go one bet- 
ter'n him ev’y time (‘caze we was bofe high -temprate). 
An’ den I’member de fight he fit wid Abum Saunders, ’caze 
Abum’s love chune please my hearin’. Den come back a 
yether pictur’—ole Dan de way my min’ see ‘im now, ‘cripit 
an’ gray, maybe, an’ lonesome, an’ failin’, an’ me his law- 
ful wedded wife, an’ all o’ deze heah peart little gran’babies 
o’ his’n right heah—next do’ ter 'im, de way Gord reckon 
space. Dat’s de way de sermon read, an’ deze oncomscious 
infams dey preaches it at me, unbeknowinst, ter meck up 
wid dey grandper, an’ I ain't gwine ‘cist de spirit no mo. 
I gwine meck de movemint ter be cancelized wid Dan; an’ 
if he’s sick, 1 gwine nuss ‘im; an’ ef he’s cranky an’ fussy, 
I gwine shet my mouf an’ say nothin’; but I gwine back ter 
‘im—dat is, ef he'liteck me! An’ ef you got a argimint agiu 
it, mistus, don’t spressify it in my hearin’, please, ma'am, 
‘caze my min’ made up.” 

Mrs. Stanley realized that it would be somewhat incon- 
sistent with her own professions to oppose a reconciliation 
between husband and wife, and as soon as she could recover 
from her surprise at the unexpected turn the affair was tak- 
ing, she wished the old woman all possible success and hap- 
piness in the step she had resolved to take. Indeed; before 
she had left the cabin she had herself written at her dicta 
tion the letter the old wife afterward sent to the husband 
from whom she had been estranged for thirty years or more. 

A few days afterward there was an important arrival at 
Deiphi’s cabin. The letter had brought the old husband 
back to the feet of his early love. 

A week later the departure took place. A capacious 
plantation wagon was piled high with bedding, boxes, and 
sundry housebold belongings, laid upon a foundation of 
chicken-coops, out of which curious feathered heads gazed 
in alternate-eyed wonder at the unusual proceeding. On 
the summit of the edifice sat the old couple in a veritable 
rose garden of little bobbing pink sun-bonnets. 

be | were going to the old man’s home, Delphi had 
made her formal adieux at the house, and wept her parting 
tears, but through it all the sun of a new happiness was 
shining. 

As the wagon moved out the gate the ladies waved good- 
by from the gallery of the great house, and the old man, 
perceiving them, lifted his hat, bowing his body in a manner 
that was distinctly courtly. 

Aunt Delphi up to this moment had been absorbed in her 
maternal task of safely seating the children, but now realiz- 
ing that the supreme moment of last leave-taking is come, 
she throws one arm around her old husband, waving the 
other high in air as she begins to sing. The wagon moves 
slowly down the road, and as the early sun coming through 
the pines covers it at intervals, it gleams in the light a bright 
bouquet of color. An occasional gust of wind brings snatches 
of her song even while the wagon is but a speck of color in 
the vista, and the effect is much heightened by the sound of 
a second voice, a wiry high tenor, playing all around the 
wind-wafted words— 


“.... t© part no mo’—no mo’.” 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Acruon or “Tess or tux D’Uneenvinces,” “ Tas Wooptawpens,” 
“Wreeex Tates,” ero. 


Part Tbird. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FIFTY-NINE. 





Cuaprer XXIV. 
MISGIVINGS ON THIS UNEXPECTED RE-EMBODIMENT. 


OCELYN and the second Avice continued to gaze ardent- 

ly at her. 

‘Ah! she is not coming in now; she hasn’t time,” said 
the mother, with some disappointment. ‘‘She means to 
run across in the evening.” 

The girl, in fact, went past, and on till she was out of 


sight. Pearston stood as in adream. It was the very girl, 
in all essential particulars, and without the absence of a 
single charm, who had kissed him forty years before. When 
he turned his head from the window his eyes fell again upon 
the old Avice at his side. Before but the relic of the Well- 
Beloved, she had now become its empty shrine. Warm 
friendship, indeed, he felt for her; but whatever that might 
have done towards the instauration of a former dream was 
now hopelessly barred by the rivalry of the thing itself in 
the guise of a lineal successor. 

Pearston, who had been about to leave, sat down again on 
being timidly asked if he would stay and have a cup of tea. 
He hardly knew what he did for a moment; a dim thought 


that Avice—the renewed Avice—might come into the house 
after all made his reseating himself an act of spontaneity. 

How he contrived to attenuate and disperse the subject he 
had opened up with the new Avice’s mother Pearston never 
exactly knew. Perhaps she saw more than he thought she 
saw—read something in his face—knew that about his nature 
which he gave her no credit for knowing. Anyhow, the 
conversation took the form of a friendly gossip from that 
minute, his remarks being often given while his mind was 
turned elsewhere. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a chill passed 
through Jocelyn when there had been time for reflection. 
The sedulous study of his art without any counterbalancin 
practical pursuit had nourished and developed his natura 
responsiveness to impressions; he now felt that his old 
trouble, his doom—his curse, indeed, he had sometimes 
called it—was come back again. Aphrodite was not yet 
propitiated for that original sin against her image in the 
person of Avice the First, and now, at the age of nine-and- 
fifty, he was urged on and on like the Jew Ahasuerus—or, 
in the phrase of the islanders themselves, like a blind ram. 

The Goddess, an abstraction to the general, was a very 
real personage indeed to Pearston. He had watched the 
marble image of her which stood in the working room under 
all changes of light and shade—in the brightening of morn- 
ing, in the blackening of eve, in moonlight, in lamp-light; 
every line and curve of her body none, naturally, knew 
better than he; and, though not quite a belief, it was a fancy, 
& superstition, that the three Avices were somehow inter- 
penetrated with her essence. 

‘And the ncxt Avice—your daughter,” he said, stum- 
blingly, ‘‘she is, you say, a governess at the castle opposite.” 

Mrs. Pearston reaffirmed the fact, adding that the girl 
often slept at home because she (the speaker) was so lonely. 
She often thought she would like to keep her daughter at 
home altogether. 

‘She plays that instrument, I suppose?” said Pearston, 
regarding the piano. 

** Yes, she plays beautifully ; she bas had the best instruc- 
tion that masters could give her. She was educated at 
Sandbourne.” 

‘* Which room does she sleep in when at home?” he asked, 
curiously. 

** The little one over this.” 

It had been his own. “Strange,” he murmured. 

He finished tea, and sat after tea, but the youthful Avice 
did not arrive. With the Avice present he conversed as the 
old friend—no more. At last it grew dusk, and Pearston 
could not possibiy find an excuse for staying longer. 

“T hope to make the acquaintance—of your daughter,” 
he said in leaving, knowing that he might have said with 
equal truth, “ of my new tenderly beloved.” 

‘I hope you will,” she said, simply. ‘* This evening she 
evidently bas gone fot a walk instead of coming here. 

He went out of the house, but felt in no mood just then to 

et back to his lodgings in the town on the oland. He 
flagered about upon the undulating ground for a long while, 
thinking of the ee reproduction of the original 

iri in this new form he seen, and of himself as of a 
foolish dreamer in being so suddenly fascinated by the re- 
newed image in a personality not one-third his age. Asa 
physical fact, no doubt, the preservation of the likeness was 
no uncommon thing here, but it helped the dream. 

Passing round the walls of the new castle he deviated 
from his homeward track by turning down the familiar little 
lane which led to the ruined of the Red “ing. It 
took him past the cottage in which the new Avice was . 
from whose precincts he had heard her first infantine cry. 
Passing, he saw in the west behind him the new moon grow- 
ing distinct upon the glow. 

He was subject to gigantic superstitions. In spite of 
himself, the sight of the new moon, his chosen tutelary god- 
dess, as representing, by her so-called inconstancy, his own 
idea of a migratory Well-Beloved, made him start as if his 
sweetheart in the had suddenly looked over the horizon 
at him. In a crowd seeretly, or in solitude boldly, he 
ever bowed the knee three times to this divinity on her 
first appearance monthly, and directed a soft kiss towards 
her shining shape. He feared Aphrodite, but Selene he 
cherished. All this did he, a man of fifty-nine! Truly the 
curse (if it were not a blessing) was far from having spent 
itself yet. 

In the other direction the castle ruins rose nst the sea. 
He went on towards these, around which he had played as 
a boy, and stood by the walls at the edge of the c) der- 
ing. There was no wind and but little tide, and he thought 
he could hear from years ago a voice that he knew. It 
certainly was a voice, but it came from the rocks 
the ca ruin: 

“ Mrs. Atway!” 

* Begun in Hauree’s Bazan No. 0. 
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A silence followed, and apbody came. The voice spoke 
again: ‘‘ John Bencomb!” 

Neither was this summons attended to. The cry contin- 
ued, with more entreaty : “ William Scribben!” 

The voice was that of a Pearston—there could be no 
doubt of it—Avice’s, probably. Something or other seemed 
to be detaining her down there against her will. A sloping 
path beneath the beetling cliff and the castle walls rising 
sheer from its summit led down to the lower level whence 
the voice proceeded. Pearston followed the pathway, and 
soon bebeld a girl in light clothing—the same he seen 
through the window—standing upon one of the rocks, ap- 
parently unable to move. Pearston hastened across to her. 

‘Oh, thank you for coming!” she murmured, with some 
timidity. ‘I have met with an awkward mishap. I live 
near here, and am not frightened really. My foot has be- 
come jammed in a crevice in the rock, and I cannot get it 
out, try how I will. What shall I do!” 

Pearston stooped and examined the cause of discomfiture. 
‘*T think if you can take your boot off,” he said, ‘‘ your foot 
might slip out, leaving the boot behind.” 

She tried to act upon this advice, but could not do so 
effectually. Pearston then experimented by slipping his 
hand into the crevice till he could just reach the buttons of 
her boot, which, however, he could not unfasten any more 
than she. Taking his penknife from his pocket, he tried 
again, and cut off the buttons one by one. The boot un- 
fastened, and out slipped the foot. 

‘Oh, how glad I am!” she cried, joyfully. “I was fearing 
I should have to stay here all night. How can I thank you 
enough?” 

Pearston was tugging to withdraw the boot, but no force 
that he could exercise would move it. At last she said: 
“Don’t try any longer. It is not far to the house. I can 
walk in my stocking.” 

**T'll assist you in,” he said, geeeety. 

She said she did not want help, nevertheless allowed him 
to help her on the unshod side. As they moved on, she ex- 

lained that she had come out through the garden door, had 

n standing on the bowlders to look at cer out at 
sea just discernible in the evening light as assisted by the 
moon, and in jumping down had wedged her foot as he 
had found it. 

Whatever Pearston's years might have made him look by 
day, in the dusk of evening he was fairly presentable as a 
—— man of no marked antiquity, his outline differing 
but little from what it had been when he was half his years. 
He was well preserved, still upright, trimly shaven, agile in 
movement; wore a tightly buttoned suit which set off a 
naturally slight figure; in brief, he might have been of any 

e as he appeared to her at this moment. She talked to 
him with the coequality of one who assumed him to be not 
far ahead of her own generation; and as the growing dark- 
ness obscured him more and more, he adopted her assump- 
tion of his age with increasing boldness of tone. 

The flippant, harmless freedom of the watering-place miss, 
which Avice had plainly acquired during her sojourn at the 
Sandbourne school, helped Pearston considerably in this rdle 
omg ar gig which he was only too ready to play at any 
time. Not a word did he say about being a native of the 
island; still more carefully did he conceal the fact of his hav- 
ing courted her grandmother, and engaged himself to marry 
that attractive lady. 

He found that she had come out upon the rocks through 
the same little private door from the lawn of the modern 
castle which had frequently afforded him egress to the same 
spot in years long past. Pearston accompanied her across 
the grounds almost to the entrance of the mansion—the 

lace being now far better kept and planted than when he 

ad rented it as a lonely tenant; almost, indeed, restored to 
the order and neatness which had characterized it when he 
was a boy. 

She was too inexperienced to be reserved, and during this 
little climb, leaning = his arm, there was time for a great 

hen he had bidden her farewell, and 
she had entered, leaving him in the dark, a rush of sadness 
through Pearston’s soul swept down all the temporary plea- 
sure he had found in the charming girl's company. Had 
Mephistopheles sprung from the ground there and with 
an offer to Jocelyn of restoration to youth on the usual 
terms of his firm, the sculptor certainly might have con- 
sented to sell that part of himself of which he felt less im- 
mediate need than of a ruddy lip and cheek and an un- 
marked brow. 

But what could only have been treated as a‘folly by out- 
siders was almost a sorrow for him. Why was he born with 
such a temperament? And this concatenated interest could 
hardly have arisen even with Pearston but for a conflux of 
circumstances only possible here. The three Avices, the 
second much like the first, the third actually a double of the 
first, were the outcome of the immemorial island customs of 
intermarriage and of prenuptial union, under which condi- 
tions the type of feature was almost uniform from parent to 
child through generations; so that, till quite latterly, to have 
seen one native man and woman was to have seen the whole 
population of that isolated rock, so nearly cut off from the 
mainland. His own predisposition and the consciousness 
of his early faithlessness did all the rest. 

He turned Lage away, and let himself out of the pre- 
cincts. Before walk ac. ome the couple of miles of road 
which would conduct to the little station at Slopeway 
Well, he redescended to the rocks whereon he had fou 
her, and searched about for the fissure which bad made a 

risoner of this belated edition of the Well-Beloved. Kuneel- 

ng down beside the spot, he inserted his hand, and ultimate- 
ly by much wriggling withdrew the little boot. He exam- 
ined it thoughtfully—by touch rather than by sight—put it 
“I _ pocket, and followed the stony route to Slopeway 
e 
CuapTer XXV. 


THE RENEWED IMAGE BURNS ITSELF IN. 


THERE was nothing to hinder Pearston in ating pee 
the new Avice’s mother as often as he should choose, beyond 
the five miles of intervening railway and two additional 
miles of clambering over the heights of the island. Two 
days later, therefore, Pearston repeated his journey, and 
knocked about tea-time at the widow’s door. 

As he had expected, the daughter was not at home. He 
sat down beside the old sw , who, having eclipsed 
past days. had now eclipsed herself in her 
child. Jocelyn produced the girl's boot from his pocket. 

“* Then ’tis you who helped Avice out of her predicament?” 
said Mrs. Pearston, with surprise. 

“Yes, my dear friend; and perhaps I shall ask you to 
help me out of mine before I have done. But never mind 
that now. What did she tell you about the adventure?” 


Mrs. Pearston was g thou tfully upon him. ‘‘ Wel! 
"tis rather strange it es ou, sir,” ae 
slowly. ‘She seemed to be a goed deel interested. I 


thought it might have been a younger man—a much young- 
er man.” 


rous 
ould seem like a man making himself too 
much of a fool, and so degrading her in consenting. I can 
make her comparatively rich, as you know, and I would in- 
dwige her every whim. There is the idea, bluntly put. It 
would set right something in my mind that has been wron 
for forty years. After my death she would have plenty o 
freedom and plenty of means to enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Isaac Pearston seemed only a little surprised; cer- 
ar oP shocked. 


ell, if I didn’t think you might be a bit taken with 
her!” she murmured archly. ‘‘ Kuowing your sort of mind, 
from my little affair with ’ee years ago, nothing you could 
do in this way would astonish me.” 

* But you don’t think badly of me for it?” 

“ Not at all; but, of course, it would depend upon what 
she felt. . . . | would rather have her marry a younger man.” 

nn 4 suppose a satisfactory younger man should not 
ap 

Mrs. Pearston showed in her face that she fully recog- 
nized the difference between a bird in hand and a better bird 
in the bush. She looked him curiously up and down. 

**I know you would make anybody a very nice husband,” 
she said presently. ‘*1 know that you would be nicer than 
many men half your age; and though there is a great deal 
of difference between you and her, there have been more 
unequal a that’s true. Speaking as her mother, I 
can say that I shouldn’t — to you, sir, for her, provided 
she liked you. There is where the difficulty would lie.” 

‘I wish you would help me to get over that difficulty,” 
he said, gently. ‘* Remember, I brought back a truant hus- 
band to you twenty years ago.” 

“Yes, you did,” she assented; ‘‘and though I may say 
no great things as to happiness came of it, I’ve always seen 
that your intentions towards me were none the less noble on 
that account. I would do for you what I would do for no 
other man, and there is one reason in particular which would 
incline me to help you with Avice—that I should feel abso- 
lutely certain I was helping her to a kind husband.” 

** Well, that would remain to be seen. I would, at any 
rate, try to be worthy of your opinion. Come, Avice, for 
old times’ sake, you must helpme. You never felt anythifi 
but friendship in those days, you know, and that makes it 
easy and proper for you to do me a good turn now.” 

After a little more conversation his old friend was won to 
promise that she really would do everything that lay in her 
power, And, as if to show her good faith in this promise, 
she asked him to wait till later in the evening, when Avice 
might possibly run across to see her. 

earston, who fancied he had won the younger Avice’s 
interest, at least, gh part he had played upon the rocks 
the week before, a dread of encountering her in full 
light till he should bave advanced a little fur’ in her re- 
gard. He accordingly was perplexed at this proposal, and, 
seeing his hesitation, Mrs. Pearston suggested that they 
should walk together in the direction whence Avice would 
come, if she came at all. 

He welcomed this idea, and in a few minutes they started, 
strolling along under the now strong moonlight, and when 
they reached the gates of Dell-i’-th’-rock Castle, turning back 
again towards the house. After two or three such walks up 
and down, the _ of the castle unds clicked, and a form 
came forth which proved to be Avice the younger. 

As soon as they met, the girl recognized in ~ mother’s 
companion the gentleman who had helped her on the shore, 
and she comet really glad to find that her chivalrous as- 
sistant was claimed by her nt as an old friend. She re- 
membered hearing ng about this worthy London 
man of talent and position. wows ancestry were people of 
her own isle, and possibly, from the name, of a common 
stock with her own. 

** And you have actually lived in the castle yourself, Mr. 
Pearston?” asked Avice the 4 esp presently, with ber 
innocent young voice. ‘‘ Was it long ago?” 

“ Yes, it was. some time ago,” replied the sculptor, with a 
sinking at his heart lest she should say how long. 

y - must have been when I was away—or when I was very 
ittle?” 

‘I don’t think you were away.” 

**But I don’t think I could have been here!” 

‘No, perhaps you couldn't have been here.” 

‘*I think she was here, but too small to remember,” said 
Avice’s mother. 

They talked in this general way till they reached Mrs. 
Pearston’s house; but Jocelyn resisted both the widow’s in- 
vitation and the desire of 


but she inclined to the belief that the widow rather her- 

self was the object of Pearston's regard; why this 

ed and apparently wealthy man 

by her mother—whose homeliness was a to 

the girl's more modern training—she could not nd. 
They met accordingly in the middle of the Bank, 


Pearston coming from the mainland, and the women from 
the peninsular rock. When crossing the wooden bridge 
which connected the bank with the shore proper they moved 
in the direction of Henry the Eighth’s Castle, on the verge of 
the sand cliff. Like the Red King’s castle on the , the 
interior was open to the sky,and when they entered and the 


full moon streamed down upon them over the edge of the 
enclosing masonry, the whole present realit, from 
Jocelyn’s mind under the press of memories. Neither of his 


com guessed what , that ancient youth, was 
thinking of. It was in this very spot Gat bes was to heave 














met the grandmother of the girl at his side, and in which he 

would have met her had she chosen to keep the appoint- 

ment. The consequence of that meeting would have been 

the old-fashioned betrothal or island custom—discontinued 

in these days—from which he could not have receded. It 

oes it must—have changed the whole current of 
e. 

Instead of that, forty years had passed—forty years of 
severance from ‘Avice. ti a secondly renewed copy of his 
sweetheart had arisen to fill her place. But he, alas, was not 
renewed. And of all this the pretty young face at his side, 
idealized by the moon's rays, knew nothing. 

Taking advantage of the younger woman’s retreat to view 
the sea through an opening of the walls, Pearston appealed 
to her mother in a whisper: ‘‘ Have you ever given her a 
hint of what my meaning is? No? Then I think you might, 
if you really have no objection.” 

rs. Pearston, as the widow, was far from being so coldly 
disposed in her own person towards her friend as in the days 
when he wanted to marry her. Had she now been the ob- 
ject of his pursuit he would not have needed to ask her 
twice. But like a good mother she stifled all this, and said 
she would sound Avice there and then. 

‘* Avice, my dear,” she said, when the girl returned from 
the window-gap, ‘‘ what do you think of Mr. Pearston pay- 
ing his addresses to you—coming courting, as J call it in 
my old-fashioned way? Supposing he were to, would you 
encourage him?” 

“To me, mother?” said Avice, with an inquiring laugh. 
‘I thought—he meant you!” 

**Oh no, he doesn’t mean me,” said her mother, hastily. 
‘He is nothing more than my friend.” 

‘** 1 don’t want any addresses,” said the daughter. 

‘*He is a man in society, and would take you to an ele- 

nt house in London suited to your education, instead of 
eaving you to mope here.” 

**T should like that well enough,” replied Avice, care- 


- Then give him some encouragement.” 

‘I don’t care enough about him to do any encouraging. 
It is his business, I should think, to do all.” 

She spoke in her lightest vein; but the result was that 
when Pearston, who had discreetly withdrawn, returned to 
them, she walked docilely, though perhaps gloomily, beside 
him, her mother dropping ‘to the rear. They came to a 
rugged descent,and Pearston took her hand to help her. 
She allowed him to retain it when they arrived on level 
ground, 

Altogether it was not an unsuccessful evening for the 
man with the unapchored heart, though possibly initial suc- 
cess meant worse for him in the ee than initial fail- 
ure. There was nothing marvellous in the fact of ber trac- 
tability thus far. In his modern dress and style, under the 
rays of the moon, he looked a very presentable gentleman 
indeed, while his knowledge of art and his travelled man- 
ners were not without their attractions for a girl who with 
one hand touched the educated middle class, and with the 
other the rude and simple inhabitants of the isle. Her in- 
pa a modern sympathies were quickened by her peculiar 
outlook. 

Pearston was almost ashamed of the brightness of his ar- 
dor for her. He would have been quite ashamed if there 
had not existed a redeeming quality in the substratum of 
old pathetic yon § which such love had been created 
—which still permea’ it, rendering it the tenderest, most 
anxious, most protective instinct he had ever known. It 
may have had in its composition too much of the old boyish 
fervor that had characterized such affection when he was 
cherry-cheeked and slender in the waist as a girl; it was all 
this feeling of youth, and more. 

He was not exactly old, he said to himself the next morn- 
ing as he ied his face in the glass. And he looked 
considerably younger than he was. But there was history 
in his tace--distinet chapters of it; his brow was not that 
blank page it once had been. He knew the origin of that 
line in his forehead; it had been ploughed in the course of a 
month or two by acrisis in his matrimonial trouble. He re- 
membered the coming of this pale wiry hair; it had been 
brought by the illness in Rome, when he had wished each 


night that be might never wake np. This wrinkled 
corner, that drawn bit of skin, they had resulted from those 
months of despondency when all seemed going against his 


art, his — , his love. ‘‘ You cannot live your life and 
keep it, Jocelyn,” he said. Time was against him and love, 
and time would peg win. 

‘* When I went away from the first Avice,” he continued, 
with whimsical misery, ‘“‘ I had a presentiment that I should 
ache for it some day. And I am aching—have ached ever 
since this jade of a Well-Beloved learnt the unconscionable 
trick of inhabiting one image only.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


AN ARABIAN INTERIOR. 
See illustration on page 960. 


ws read of the glitter and pomp of the Orient, and pic- 
ture it to ourselves as a veritable fairyland. he 
Arabian Nights makes us familiar with caliphs and grand- 
viziers, admits us into the drawing-rooms and court-yards 
of the rich and poor, but it seems to take for granted that 
we know all about the kitchen. The 

things of life are neglected in romance, and the 
presented to us wearing their best dresses company 
manners. Our dreams of the dainty East are often 
shattered by some truthful traveller who describes the dirt, 
squalor, and misery of the t Moslem cities, and the cas- 
tles of romance are tumbled to the nd or resolved into 
ordinary hovels. It is but lately, however, that we have 
learned the truth of things. For some time people were 
content to place their faith in romance, and accept the glit- 
ter and pomp without looking in at the kitchen door. But 
realism is now supreme, and truth is patmnt regarding every- 
thing. We do not caliphs -viziers any 
more than for the 


qwho stands by the gate; 
and if we can have the porter’s life minutely deactibed, even 


to the smallest hile we can go no than the 

palace drawing- weecry, ‘‘ Let us about the ad 
Realism is , and a levelier of all thin 

Poor old Haroun-al- iid is left to wander around t 


streets at night with Mustapha, and get into wonderful 

laces and out of serious scrapes unnoticed, while we are 
ony with the porter. We want to know what he eats and 
how his food —— What he wears and how much 
his clothes cost. e want to go into his bedroom, and ex- 
amine his account-book to find out how much he earns. So 
long as the armed guard at the palace forbids us looking 
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behind the scenes we prefer to associate with the porter. 
This is realism, which thrives nowadays at the expense of 
en ae not _ . tee for all the Oriental 
vanities: prose e to ry. 
Perlis new state of things p mtror: teaches us more, even 
though it ow tiring and drag a little at times. It affects 
even art. East has been painted over and over again, 
but it is generally bright and happy in its treatment—im- 
bued with romance, in fact. The pictures we have seen 
have been the gilded palaces and harems, ues and 
pageants, all bearing out our ideas of youthful dreams 
awakened by The Arabian Nights and the peregrinations of 
the Caliph. But now the new order of things has its in- 
fluence upon art, and “the Arabian interior” now pre- 
sented is new to us. We can see how much the led 
civilization of the East is fictitious. The slave-girls at their 
work are compelled to use implements that are old and un- 
wieldy. Modern improvements are unknown. All the 
household vessels are of the crudest, most cumbersome type. 
Surely this is as interesting as to see the interior of the 
reception-room, where the slave-girls play and dance. It 
may not be as poetical, but it is more instructive, and a peep 
at the kitchen through the glasses of realism is worth more 
than to watch their artificial existence from the heights of 
romance. 


A WORTH CLOAK AND VIROT HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


i elegant cloak is of frappé velvet, with a design of 
black ks’ feathers on a green ground. Without 
being closely fitted, this garment follows the outlines of the 
figure, and is left open below the waist in the back that the 
train of the dress may pass through—otherwise the gown is 
entirely concealed. The sleeves are of plain black velvet, 
with the puffed top slashed to show the figured velvet in 
the spaces. A pointed collarette of the velvet is pleated 
very full on the shoulders and is round in the back, giving 
a stylish breadth to the shoulders. The trimming is of jet 
and dark brown fur. A hat of bronze-colored felt is edged 
with fur and trimmed with old-rose moiré ribbon; some of 
the ribbon loops are also finished with fur. 


THE KING'S ROSES. 
BY M. HELEN FRASER LOVETT. 


N the palace garden the roses blow 
Like flames of fire and drifts of snow. 


And the path is walled with their brilliant bloom, 

And the air is freighted with rich perfume. 

And the brow of the king from its careworn frown 

Is cleared as he walks the rose-path down. 

And he smiles a moment, well pleased to know 

That his daughter loves the roses so. 

For the rose was brought from a distant clime, 

And a nursed through the winter-time, 

And jealously guarded from vulgar eye 

By the garden wall that is broad and high. 

And none but the king, in all the land, 

Should have such roses, the gardener planned. 
And so 

In the palace garden the roses blow. 


But under the wall while the watchers slept 
The roots of the king’s own rose-trees crept. 
And year by year these grow more tall, 
By the tiny cottage without the wall, 
The rose of fire and rose of snow. 
(And the peasant’s daughter loves them so!) 
And many an hour of toil and care 
Is lightened by sight of the roses there. 

For lo! 
In the peasant’s garden the roses blow. 


What are walls to roses?—but love is sweet. 
In frieze or velvet is homage meet. 

Flower of fire and flower mee, 

They know their —s high or low. 


nd so 
In both the gardens the roses blow. 


BOOKS AS FURNITURE. 


EGARDED purely from a utilitarian stand-point, with no 

reference whatever to their contents, but simply looked 

at as furniture, the value of books can hardly be overesti- 

mated. Although popularly supposed to be dear, books, 

considered as investments, are amazingly cheap. In no other 

direction does so small an expenditure go so far in returning 
good value for money spent. 

To say nothing of the obvious fact that the presence of 
books in assemb so to speak, at once sets a stamp of 
cultivation on a household, giving it a certiticate of refine- 
ment which neither costly bric-A-brac nor beautiful uphol- 

can confer, books are decorative. ‘They lend them- 
selves to the furnishing of alcoves and corners. They are 
beautiful in shape and charming in color, and marshalled in 
rows in bookcases tall and stately or bookcases low and 
cozy, they form agreeable points on which the eye can rest. 
A bright red book makes a spot from which other colors ra- 
diate pleasantly. It is garnered sunshine in a permanent 


form. 

Books lying about on tables, or placed in aeaey coves 
racks, or standing on brackets, take away from the bareness 
of @ room, and impart to it an exquisite living quality, a 
quality of life. 

This is inseparable from the idea of a book,which is really 
a bit of embalmed personality, the exhalation of a human 
soul saved to an earthly immortality. Women always love 
their “things” in a g way to which men are usually 
strangers. But a man loves books, loves to see them 
around him, loves to sit surrounded by them as by friends 
while he enjoys the ease of slippers and the homely luxury 
“ligt esbody fenty huneell eutzaveges 

nobody fancy extra t when she buys a 
book. Books are to be owned, not to be anewen” ip 
there lacking to your best room the nameless distinction 
which you have sought in vain, in rugs of price, in faintl 
toned and glimmering draperies, in billowy chairs and pil- 
lowy divans? Let the carpenter construct for you a set of 
shelves, of pine, if you do not desire a costlier wood. Pine 
is a fragrant, c) ned wood, beautiful in itself, and 
easily stained, if a deeper tone is required. Have your 
shelves low. On the upper one leave space for a bit of royal 
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Worcester or of Lowestoft, for a statuette or a candlestick. 
Arrange your books below — Black and Besant, Hardy, 
Dickens, and others who have “~~ you of their 
intellectual wealth. Your Shakespeare is of course a many 
set—Rolfe’s probably—for you must 
espeare you can hold in your hand and slip 
under the pillow on your lounge. You need a shelf for 
Shak And when the book-shelves are made and 
filled, your room is no longer bare; it is well furnished. 

In a little hamlet among the hills, remote from a railroad, 
in a region where the good wife still sews her rags into 
great many-colored balls, and weaves her own carpet at her 
own hand-loom, there stands a house most simply, yet most 
luxuriously furnished. No curtains to hide the hills that 
go to sleep daily opposite the windows, and awake in the 
morning eahall and rosy like children opering sweet eyes 
to the new day. No rugs on the floors, few pictures on the 
walls, but everywhere books—in the mother’s chamber, in 
the boys’ room, in the father’s study. And the house is 
abundantly furnished. Marearet E, Sanester. 


CLEAR AWAY THE RUBBISH. 


HEN we know that the frosts and cold of winter are 
close at hand it does not seem so imperative that all 
garbage and vegetable matter should be as rigorously removed 
as when the warm bright days of spring remind us that 
summer is near. Then we are forcibly taught that it is the 
fate of cooked and uncooked food to decay, and are urged 
4 noisome smells to be rapid in our work of sanitation. 
he bitter cold, however, not only numbs our sense of smell, 
but, freezing everything left unguarded, it lulls us to relin- 
quish our care. Now we know that the same sun that un- 
locks the ice and sends the snow running down hill ia tiny 
rivulets, must thaw the piles of garbage that have accumu- 
lated during the cul‘ snaps. We know, too, if we think at 
all, that. the moment the frost has gone from the garbage 
heap, Nature sets herself to finish the decay that was begun, 
Even in beautiful January weather our garbage heap is al- 
most as great a source of danger as in June. Cold air can 
contain germs of poison as well as warm air, although they 
do not multiply so rapidly. 

Another reason why these heaps of garbage should be 
carefully seen to is that they are thrown nearer the doors 
and windows than in summer. It is cold weather, and the 
servant, heedless and ignorant, tosses out the refuse as speed- 
ily as possible in her haste to get back into the comfortable 
kitchen. Besides the ever-present danger of insanitation 
which winter garbage heaps foster, it is much more trouble- 
some and disagreeable to have our premises cieaned in the 
spring if the accumulations of a whole season are to be re- 
moved. Health, good sense, and even indolence itself urge 
that this removal of the household refuse—its coffee grounds, 
its potato skins, its unedible bits of all sorts—be attended 
to every day. The oft-twisted adage, ‘‘ Never put off till to- 
morrow what can be done to-day,” is hygienic and practical. 
Burn the refuse. In the ave family there is no reason 
why such matter should not be disposed of after every meal, 
whether you live in the city orcountry. If for any reason the 
kitchen range cannot consume it, the fiercer, larger fire of 
the furnace or the big heater will shortly reduce it to ashes. 
Pull out the damper used to kindle the fire before the refuse 
is put in, and keep it out till the refuse is burned. The 
sensitive nose of the household will not discover this crema- 
tion, neither will the fire itself be damaged in any way or the 
fuel wasted. AGNES BaILey ORMSBEE, 


ANSWERS TO CORRKSPONDENTS. 


A. B. C.—For the address you desire consult the advertising columns 
of Bazar No. 46. 


A Constant Reapen.—Your India silk is more suitable for a shirt waist 
to wear with day dresses than for the waist of an evening dress. Use 
white nainsook tor a baby's first short dresses, 

Man.—Make the black cloth dress by design for a calling costame on 
page 897 of Bazar No. 45, using black —— silk for the bertha, and Per- 
sian lamb trimming. For the sister's dress bave a jacket waist with 
nearly straight skirt drawn up in two or three folds on eaci: hip to drape 
the front slightly. Use repped bengaline for the vest. For yourself have 

aist pleated into a —_ of folds, and add bretelles of silk edged 

. A deep fringe in front of the waist fe sometimes used. Place 
nife and tork 3 side on —_ ute when you have finished 
ity as the late ‘ nm ed Child, in bie Art of 


Jacksonvitte Reaper.—When travelling a widow wears a short veii 
of nuns’ veiling turned back from the front of the bonnet to falb on ihe 
shoulders, and a face veil of Brussels net edged with a bias fold of Eug- 
lish crape. 

Anxiovus.—Yon should consult a dermatologist about such matters. 


Hazet.—For your black net dress have the silk skirt slightly full and 
the outside of wet much faller, Make a round bigh waist with a girdle, 
stock-collar, and sleeves of either black, green, or magenta velvet, or silk 
if you prefer. Make a collarette of black lace gathered to the collar aud 
extending out high over the full top of the sleeves, 

Sweer Betar.—No flower has been definitely decided upon as the na- 
tional flower. 


M. R. K.—Gauze canvas is sold under the name of scrim in the shops. 
It comes in various grades of fineness. 


Mas. M. E.-—Work the edges of the poppies in deep button-hole stitch 
and the veins in stem stitch. 


M. P. M.—The correct signature is Mary 8. Jones. 


T. N.—With your cherry wood-work in sitting-room, you can have 
your fiitings in bine. Have a white wall- r covered with large biue 
flowers; your hangings of blue velours; juside curtains of white dotted 
musiin. and chairs need not match the wood-work. A deep 
box settle, with a couple of chairs, and a hat mirror for your hall. 


Eastwoon.—It is better for you to get your hostess to leave your card 
with her own, where you are not able to return your calls in person. 
There is no reason why a woman should not cross a reom alone at a 
dance. The requirements and salary of a com jon depend on cireum- 
stances, A person not accept for a “dance” unless she dances. 
Have a mink tippet aud deep cuffs for your outside coat. Get darker 
velvet for a f rdle, stock, sleeve puffs, and a band at the foot of 
the skirt of your hel cloth gown. 

Manyeeii.—The gentleman follows the lady down the aisle at church. 
Ladies who travel much alone usually go to a hotel office and ~~ 
If you do not like to do that, the clerk will always come to you in re- 
ception-room. Use plain white note-paper, 

Mas. C. M.—Call upon the paren 
—= card. Send your cards by 

nce. 


and leave your own with hus- 
to the bride in the city of her resi- 


Prnriextry.—A card engraved with your na 
Smith,” with day and hours of your r 


- wee Le hgh t corner and the 
ress in it, is the form you ‘or luncheons, visiting cos- 
tumes are worn with hats or bonnets. 


Aprrrotative Reaper.—A man should wear a dress suit for an evening 
wedding. There is no form of congratulation that can always be used ; 
express a kindly feeling, and let circumstances govern its phrasing. 

M, A. L.—Curtains of India silk in a light color will brighten your 
room. Velours with figures applied on bands of embroidery will l 
for your single portiéres, You are expected to attend on one only of the 
“At home” days. One is quite enough for most people. 

Oxp Sunsortner.—The seat of honor in a box, strange to say, is the one 
facing the house. A hostess will of course give her guest the best place 
in her carriage, and a young woman always gives way to an 
older woman. 


“ Mr. and Mra. John 
lef 


, 
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Fig. 1.—TasLe Runner.—Paintine AND EMBROIDERY.—See Fig. 2.—(for design and description see No. X11. on pattern-sheet Supplement.) 


tures which characterize 
capes, cloaks, and jack- 
ets alike is the square 
yoke, which may be of 
a different material, or of 
the same fabric set off 
by embroidery or passe- 
menterie. A slightly 
flaring collar of equal 
height all around is at- 


PARIS FASHIONS 

[From Ovr Own Conresponpent ] 
ler - redingote dress, which I men- 

tioned casually in my last letter, is 
1 form of the princesse dress, made with 
1 close-fitting beck, sides more or less 
uljusted, and fronts that open straight 
or with a slight curve toward the waist 
on an inner front of a different fabric, 


} 


which may be confined by a girdle or 
fall absolutely straight. A reception 
toilette modelled on these lines is com 
posed of a redingote with a round demi 





tached to the yoke, and 
shares its ornamentation. 
A roll of fur sometimes 
outlines the yoke, and 





Basy's Kyrrrep Boorers 
For description see pat- 
with a blue-fox fur collar, rather high at tern-sheet Supplement 


the back, open at the throat, and dimin 
ishing on the chest until at the waist it 
is a mere roll, and thus extends to the 
foot of the velvet fronts The latter 
open on a full inner front of rich metal- 
lic brocade, a gold and silver design on 
a mastic ground, which is attached in 
pleats to a yoke veiled by a fal) of 
cream gold-embroidered guipure, with a 


is carried down the front, 
but a greater novelty is 
an entire yoke of fur. 
The serges, vigognes, 
and cheviots furnished 
for tailor dresses are re- 
peated in heavier weights 
for wrappings. Damassé 
vigognes are soft stuffs 
with a design of branch- 
Fig. 1.—Brvusa-Houper. es, scrolis, or spots in 
"(See Fig. 2.] glossy relief on a dull 

For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. ground, risé armure 


train, in aubergine velvet shot with gray. 
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EMBROIDERED Mono Frock ror Gran From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
eram.—L L For pattern and description see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Lapy's Croenet Care LirrLe Graw’s Crocuer Perricoar. 
escription see p eet Suppleme . 
For description see pattra-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


straight collar covered with the same metallic lace. 
The brocade front is confined by a half-belt of 
gold and silver filigree studded with topazes and 
amethysts. An under sleeve of brocade, flaring 
at the wrist, emerges at the elbow from a draped 
upper sleeve of velvet edged with blue-fox. This 
by way of suggestion. The fronts are varied in 
manifold ways with revers, crossed and draped 
folds,collarette and bertha arrangements, all open 
ing on a vest or chemisette more or less draped 
and trimmed with lace and ribbons. 

Nothing absolutely new in wrappings has been 


and moutonné armure have a raised curled or 
fleecy pattern so close as almost to conceal the 
ground, and though thick and warm, are light. 
These are used for close wraps, while the thin- 
ner vigognes make long, ample cloaks, Ar- 
mures with dull raised figures are used for 
mourning wraps, with Astrakhan trimming. 
The matelassés, both silken and woollen, are 
well-known stuffs, but are used in new ways, 
for long coats and redingotes, and also for 
Doct In Russian Dress. redingote, dresses opening on a different 





Boy Doit ry Rosstan 


offered this season. One of the distinctive fea “ay: For pattern of blouse see No. front. Epinglé wool velours, a velvety cord 
For pattern and description see 1V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. ed stuff, is used for capes and cloaks, also in 


No. IV. on pattern-sheet Suppl 


Dou ov Sartor Dress 
For pattern and descrivtion see No. V. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement, 





Fig. 1.—Rott Pru..ow.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern sheet Supplement, 





Pig. 2.—Section or Empnowwery ror Rott Prii.ow, Fw. 1. Fig. 2.—Secrion or Emprorpery ror Brosn-Hovper, Fie, 1. 


Fue Size. For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. Four Size. 
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Lapy’s CrocneTr SHAWL. 





mourning wear.. All 
of these fabrics come 
in black and in dark 
colors, and exception- 
ally in light tints. 
Among the more strik- 
ing novelties are frisé 
and damassé stuffs 
with the raised pat- 
terns in black on a 
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of its old favor, and 
is in this case consid- 
ered more elegant 
with a half-fitted open 
front than close-but- 
toned. But the jack- 
ets worn with various 
dresses are mainly the 
sack-coat in coach- 
man’s drab, and jack- 





ets of red cloth or of 
myrtle - green cloth 
with gold-colored 
stitching and yellow 
lining, which latter 
can hardly be consid- 
ered tailor jackets. 
The newer jackets 
differ from tailor 
jackets in being of 
richer material, or, if 
of cloth, then more 
trimmed. Much em- 
broidery is used, and 
much passementerie 
with jet or steel bead- 
Care or PEr- ing. Passementeries 
stan LAMB WITH in the shape of a yoke 
SEAL CoLLAR. or a Figaro jacket are 
For pattern and description see No. used; the collar and 
handsome long cloaks SBAL-SKIN IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. cuffs are covered with 
trimmed with narrow ORAVAT. ; it, and epaulettes or 
bands of fur corre- =N other ornaments are 
sponding in color with ' a at the top of the 
the darker shade of the pattern. Bea- Marten CoLLar a» F T° see — ’ , sleeves. Very hand 
- , AND MoFF. ‘or pattern and description see No, LX. on pattern- p : ' 
ver fur is thus used on shades of brown, sheet Supplement. some furs are used for 
and white Mongolian lamb on a theatre the collar and revers 
cloak of frisé armure having a white of jackets, usually the 
pattern on a pearl-gray ground. This short-fleeced varieties, and there are both 
latter popular fur is now dyed in many shawl revers and notched revers, like 
shades. As usual, many of the cloaks those of a man’s coat. A novelty is an 
in dark and medium colors have black entire jacket of Astrakhan, ornamented 
embroidery or passementerie and black with appliqués of colored velvet, red, 
fur, commonly Astrakhan or Mongoli- blue, or purple. 
an lamb. But those are more elegant Among movable pieces of fur is a 
on which the ornamentation is of a straight collar with a small plastron at 
darker shade of the same color, and on tached, to be worn in an open jacket. 
these the choice of fur is not so limit- Another is the granier collar, which is a 
ed. A favorite among the fancy furs small round yoke attached to a collar. 
used for evening wraps is Isabelle bear, The Régent is a high flaring collar. The 
which has long straight fleece of a pret boas at present worn are mostly of feath 
ty blond shade. Narrow bands of fur ers, but as soon as severe weather sets in 
are used in great abundance, not only fur boas will be as fashionable as ever. 
in one or more rows for edging the Ladies of a certain age give the preference 
yoke and fronts of wrappings, but also to stoles, with a high Medici collar, or 
as pipings at the edges of pleats or of with the newer straight collar only slightly 
a Watteau fold. Triple capes have the flaring. Stoles are made longer or short- 
fur at all the edges, including the col er, some of them reaching to the bottom of 
the skirt. The paws and tails of the ani 
mal are sometimes used in the form of a 


contrasting ground of 
red, blue, emerald, or- 
ange, or beige. Long 
cloaks are made of 
these, with Mongolian 
lamb fur around the 
neck and down the 
front, this crinkly fur 
being in character with 
the curled design. 
Needless to say, such 
cloaks are not adapted 
to daily wear. More 
subdued are similar 
stuffs in tone upon 
tone designs — nut 
brown on beige, mouse- 
color on silver gray, 
and similar combina- 
tions — which make 










































































Fig. 2.—VeLotrs AND CLotH Gown 
[See Fig. 4. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on 
paltern-sheet Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—CrEron AND VELVET GOWN 
[See Fig 3.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


lar. Sometimes the 
edges are pinked. or 
a notched metallic 
gimp is added, and 
the fur is set under- 
neath as a piping. 
Charming jackets 
are made with a 
square yoke framed 
in fur, the fur car- 
ried around the arm- 
hole, and heading an 
epaulette of passe- 
menterie, the passe- 
menterie and fur be- 
ing repeated at the 
wrist. Thus trans- 
formed, the jacket 
has little in common 
with the severe mas- 
culine tailor jacket 
which ‘has so long 
been the indispen- 
sable adjunct of 
young ladies’ toi- 
lettes. The regula- 
tion tailor jacket is 
no longer the uni- 
versal wrapping that 
it has been in times 
past. Made of the 
same material as the 
dress, and only fin- 
ished with rows of 
stitching, to com- 
plete a tailor cos- 
Fig. 8.—Back or Gows, Fig.1. tume,ithaslostnone Fig. 4.—Back or Gown, Fig, 2. 
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Waking Dress or Piarp Woon AND PLAIN 
CLOTH. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FUR-TRIMMED EVENING CLOAK. 





For patteri: and description see No. X. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 








fringe along the sides, a feature which can | 
readily be suppressed when we grow tired 
of the fancy, as one easily might. The cra- 
vate écossaise is made of the entire animal, 
with head, paws, and tail. It is the favorite 
of the day, but as it can readily be imitated 
in cheap rabbit-skins, it threatens to speedily | 
become so vulgarized that elegant women 
will not wear it. More becoming is the Co 
ligny collar, consisting of a roll of fur tied 
with a ribbon bow at the front. 

Fur muffs 


are perceptibly larger than | 
those of the preceding winter. In one, a 
new driving muff, the fur, after forming the 
roll, is prolonged in a sort of apron or tiny 
rug to the knees these are used for the 
demi-season before heavy winter rugs are 
brought out Among entire garments of 
fur those of ,Astrakhan are by far the most 
numerous. Both straight coats and fitted 
jackets are made of Astrakhan, and there is 


talk of using it for princesse gowns and 
corselet skirts; but I have seen none of these 
noveltic and rather doubt their exist- 
ence 

There are long 
“ar inside open ¢ 
for very rich « 


sas yet 


vests of Astrakhan to 
mats of tailor gowns; and 
»stumes seal, beaver, and other 
short piled furs are used in similar fashion. 
The taste for fur is such that it is used even 
among laces, crépes de Chine, and silk mus- 
lins on higi and bodice trim- 
mings 

The hats which have been prepared for the | 
general return to Paris are of so great a va- 
riety that it is impossible to sum up their 
general characteristics in few words. They 
include, by a series of uninterrupted grada 
tions, everything from a tiny capote to the 
wide - brimmed capeline. Evening bonnets 
are of the tiniest, frequently in cap shape, 
with the crown of glacé velvet of light color, 
or of metallic passementerie framed in fur, or 
in cream guipure, and studded with jewelled 
pins 

Very charming is the 
hat, of glacé 


we 


i Chemisettes 


Charlotte Corday 
velvet in salmon and yellow, 
with a ruche of cream lace, and a strass | 
buckle. Among felt round hats are many 
of light colors, silver gray, dust gray, beige, 
old - rose, and others, faced with black or | 
myrtle-creen velvet, with trimming to cor- 
respond. Black felt hats, on the other hand, 
are often faced with light or medium-tinted 
velvet. There are hats which have a light 
felt brim and a smooth crown of black vel- 
vet, but the majority of crowns are soft, even 
with wide felt brims. Among large capotes 
is the Empire bonnet, with the brim raised 
at the front and slightly bent back at the 
sides, and square crown. One is entirely 
covered with dahlia velvet outside, and faced 
with black felt inside. The front of the brim 
is trimmed with black plumes fastened with 
Rhine - stone clasps; the strings are black 
satin ribbon 

EmMMELINE RaYMOND. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYKUP 


bas been used for over Afty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed 
diarrhea. Sold by draggiste in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gall Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk ts the best infamt food. Your grocer and drag- 
gist sel! it.—{Adv.] 





DORFPLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beaa- 
tifa! pieces for Wedding aud Holiday Gifte. Genuine 
pie es have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York,.—{ Ade, 


Connects Benzoww Cosuerio Soar. Prevents all 


dryness and roughness of the skin.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEME 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1872, 


%, > W. Baer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 
Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 
| 


NTS. 







No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


| 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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“TOW T soar 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 





JAS. 5S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


gorse ttn 


SPECIA 
Eto 


mayors sooding ts 


| HAVE YOU A 
GOOD COMPLEXION 


AND A CLEAR HEALTHY SKIN? 








MRS. GRAHAM’S 


Cucumber & Elder Flower Cream 


| WILL CREATE THESE FOR YOU. 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady’s skin 
| will be = soft, and velvety, as pure and clear, as 
the most delicious baby’s skin. ‘It is not an 
cosmetic. It cleanses the face far better than soap and 
water. It refines, purifies, and whitens. It feeds, builds 
up, and nourishes the skin tissues, thus iag wrin- 
| kles, marks, and scars. It is harmless as dew, 
as nourishing to the skin as dew is to the flower. Price 
$1.00, by express, prepaid ; or get your druggist to order 
it < ou. Bottle ay three months. 
PLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady on receipt 
ff} ~ cents in stamps to pay for postage and packing. 
Lady Agents wanted, to sell my preparations and 


practise my profession, in every city in the U.S. Send 
stamp for little book, “‘ How to pa utiful.”’ 
Mas. Gervatse Granam, ity Doctor,” Acad- 


emy of Dermatol 
Pacific % 
Franciece, Cal 


“ACENT SENT ENT. 
pt ne 


1355 Michions y ae Chicago, Til. 
House, 103 Post Street, San 
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AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 





is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 


No lady ever 











VY 


Quantity of | 


Liebig Company’s} 





Extract of Beef of Beef 





Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
| gStrength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, | purest, and best Beef Tea. 














PERSONAL BEAUTY 


Freckles 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
ze Hair and Beautify the ‘complez- 

SN interest to € 


MADAME castes 14 





We Aim to Kill the Germs of Disease. 
y, jam 
cures these 

Silments. 


Its is interesting. 
Lh. -44— SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 











Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


A U 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 











+, 


The most deli and | 
Made on the Flower Farms, 





iting of Perfumes. 


AYBEL**: 


the most delicious perfume distilled. 


Wholesale Depot, 56 and 38 Murray St., New York, 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
066 


it is 








AN hg TOUET. LUXURY. 
Very wre gee h for Tourists. . 


Sold by all Dealers or 
Address Dr. LW LYON. 88 


ed se sees ot gree 
HMttractive Books. 


Out of Doors With Tennyson. 
Edited, with Introduction, by ELsripce S. 
Brooks. Large 4to, in delicate tints with 
medallion and scroll in silver, $2.50. Fully 
illustrated. 


The poet’s pastoral poetry, including much that has 
the charm of persona] association. 


Famous Pets. 
By ELeANok Lewis. 
4to, cloth, $3.00. 


A fascinating book, suited to all ages. Its stories in- 
clude “ Pets in Literary Life,”’ “ Animals at School,” 
“ Pets in Artist Life,” “A Notable Canine Trio,” etc. 








Richly illustrated. 


Figure Drawing for Children. 
By Carotine Hunt Rimmer. 4to, Cloth, 
$1. With beautiful frontispiece, and other 


appropriate cuts. 


Artistic drawings, which train children in making 
beautiful and accurate delineations of the human figure. 


Children’s Lives of Great Men. 
The first volume of this attractive series is 
The True Story of Christopher Colum- 
bus, By Evsripce S. Brooks. 4to, il- 
lustrated, illuminated covers, $1.25. 


The Shakspere Oracle. <o cents. 

A dainty device in the form of diagrams and text, to 
familiarize young people with Shaksperian poetry, while 
~——~rahanee denarecceumaeatl The new game of the 








D. LOTHROP GO., Publishers, Boston. 








CARMEL SOAP is made on sweet Olive 
bar oe and wh 5 +> inaes ve 4 
| iD emo! t rties 
| nt f Olive Olle it Oil, it ‘e unsa for the Toilet 
and su to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
Tt is the only ly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalides. — a et or grocer does not keep 
i eeud 10 gente for eam cake to the importer, 


, 192 Pearl St., New York. 


NESS 
BY ELECTRICITY. 


CURED 
Send 10 cents for our 100-page “ Electro- 
Medical Theory and . 


B. B. BLISS, lowa Falls, lowa. 




















A book like the Franklin 
Square Song Collection 
has really been a long-felt 
want in many thousand 
homes. To get the music 
of old popular songs is 
often difficult and always 
expensive, but both of 
these drawbacks are here 
overcome, for this Collec- 
tion has in each Num- 
ber 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred 
and secular, at a price 
ridiculously low. For the 
mass of the people it is 
the most useful work that 
has ever been issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, and that it will have 
a large sale is beyond a 
doubt.—San Francisco Post. 


creas foes Sates 
te sent on 
A. A. + ~- Songs, a 
Harper & Br 

















CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES AND INITIALS 


FOR MARKING LINEN. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


(Oontaining Woven Samples of Material) 
FREZ BY POST. 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, New York. | 
Mention Harper's Bazar in your letter when yon write. 





THE HOLMES Co. 


Patent Union Under-Garments 
ARE 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 


the best-fitting garment? is 
easily anewered by the great 
success we huve made with 
our two patents, which are 


ciety ladies as the best and 
most perfect fitting un- 
der-garment made. 

None genuine unless mark- 
ed inside sateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


See our new Catalogue, with 
full descriptions of our new 
Patents, and important facts 
connected with them, un- 
known to Ladies not acquaint- 
ed with our Garments, which 
would be usefnl to any who 
intend to bay Union Under- 
Garments. Any one who will 
take the trouble to see for 
herself will bay no others. 

If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
vend stamp direct to ne and 
we will send swatche- and 
self- measurement blank to 
any part of the world. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOLMES Co., 
_ 109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


(892. In DBvery 
Variety. 





1784. 






AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


ALSO 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Cake 


| 
Cutters & 


Por cutting Cakes in the form of Diamonds, Hearts, Clubs, and 
Spades. Fashion's latest fad for card parties. A pleasing and 
novel form for any kind of cakes. If not sold by your tealer, 
| send 8% cents for set of four by mail,postage prepaid. 


. Ss | Geudder & 
| Paeschke 
Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 








| card 


Party 








The question, Who makes | 


endorsed by thonsands of s0- | 


For HAND. 

















ISCHE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANG 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


NEW STOCK OF PLAIDS 
and 
SILK MIXTURES. 


On sale now, an entirely 
new stock of Rich Woolens, | 
imported expressly for the 
Winter trade. 

Two hundred pieces Soft | 
Cheviots and Poplin Plaids, 
in the new French Tones 
and the popular Scotch. 





line of these obtainable. 


of Fancy Cassimere Effects, 
Rep, Diagonal and Wool 
Bengalines, intermingled 


ored silk. 

These handsome silk 
Mixtures will be especially 
interesting to Ladies’ tail- 

ors and to all dressmakers 
| accustomed to fine goods, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





THE NEW NECK-BOA, 
with head and claws in perfect representation 
of the animal, in all leading fashionable furs. 

Genuine mink, $5; 
better grade, $8; and 
the handsomest for 
$10. Genuine Hud- 
son’s Bay sable, good 
quality, $10; better 
for $15; handsome for 
$20; very handsome, 
$25; and the darkest 
and choicest for $30. 
These prices are from 
$2 to $5 less than the 








regular market price 
on mink, and from 
$s to $10 on sable 
boas. All leading 
styles of sealskin gar- 
ments and fashiona- 
ble furs of every description at lowest pos- 


sible prices for reliable goods. Mail orders 


promptly filled. 


Fashion book mailed free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
124 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 








We show 


known. 


for our 


Spec 


and Fur-Trimmed 


The new Tan Silk Mate Address, 
lasse, lined with finest Silk 
Rhadames to match, and 





= PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


| HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. o 
| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
Booksellers and Postmasters wanally receive stbscrip~ 
tions. Sabacriptions sent direct to the publixhers should 
| be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


me & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


Postage Free, $4 0 
- 40 


400 
200 


Tartan colorings—the best) 


with threads of bright col- | 


from $10.00 to $40.00 each. 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 


in premiums to our customers, 


B. Altman & Co. 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


New York, 


Are exhibiting a great variety 
of goods desirable for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Including 


Oriental Rugs, 
Cushions, Draperies, 
Scarfs, and Covers. 





Fifteen additional cases, 


Choice Bric-a- Brac, 
Lamps, Marbles, and 
Cabinets. 


Opera-Classes, 
Fans, Lorgnettes, 
Library Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Leather 
Coods, etc. 
















o* 
THE 


~~ DERFECTs 
ve LVET ang 







wae i tiling 


AND BENING 


“*® DRE) YFAcINas 


\ 





Silk Matellasse Cloaks 


Owing to the great popularity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 
Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 


the finest line of these goods to be found at 
If you want new and original 


ial Catalogue, Free, 


Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 
at low 
fact that we have for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 


yest wholesale prices. t is a well-known 


and Silk business in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
our beatitiful lines for this season that we are offering $7§0.00 


Write to-day for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


State St., Chicago, | iil, 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, — 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 





| Samples sent on application. 
J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. 


days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the 
30 iat Ladies’ Tailoring System. iiuatrated air 
cuiar free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, 

















_ REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 





PRIESTLEY’S 


Priestiev Cloths 


Rach piece is _—, 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Without this 

They are for sale by the principal dealers thre 
McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson, Crawford & 


ad 


i 


BLACK 
In addition to a complete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and other ~~ Dress Goods, you will find in the 
je, Popli ote Filme oh dpe wag 
effects,Crystals, Poplina,Crépons, Storm ges, Craveneties, etc. SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARA 
4 A ped every five yards, on the under side of the a with _ ate 


DRESS COODS. 


, including Matelassé¢, Moiré, and Swivel 


stamp 


hout the P Dahen Bt = and in 7. York City by James 


mpeon, H. C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, and others. 








967 


ibileach 


NEN 


QUARANTEED TO «4 
WEAR A LIFETIME. “ey, 





THE SPROIALTY or THE 


we OLD BLEACH“, 
“ae LINEN C0., *<22 








Oyo % 
%% RANDALSTOWN, +z an, 
“fe IRELAND. 4, %, 
sane m= OLD BLEACH" ==, % 
ON ALL GOODS MADE BY \ %® 
ON , THIS COMPANY. %,% ca 
& + < 
%, % Ail First-Class Retailers. % 
at “, 
% WHOLESALE BRANOM, e 
% QEORCE RIGGS, “2 


* 99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 





eMoenol 
Conus a 6 le Ks 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Ombre and Chameleon Velours, Silk - and- 
Wool Jacquards, Velours Ecossais, Fancy Reps 
and Bengalines. 

New 
Novel Colorings in 


Novelties received by last steamers. 
Fabrics, New Weaves, 
plain and Armure Cloths. 

Serges, Armures, Diagonals, Camel's-Hair. 
Fancy and Clan Wool Plaids, Wool Crepes, 
Crepons, Cachemere d' Ecosse. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Ngee: KH 19th ét. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Mme. E. SCHUMACHER, 


45 West 65th St., New York, 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 
STREET, EVENING,BALL, and HOUSE DRESSES. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 


Dresses made to order and delivered to 
any part of the country. 
Samples and estimates furnished by return 


| mail, 


Perfect Pit Guaranteed. Prices Moderate. 








—SILENCE CLOTH.— 


table is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 
Unlike canton-flannel table-covers, it will not ad- 


bleached muslin with white wadding ,and well 
bound, isadaptabie for use in private houses and hotels. 
Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches ; 
Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For sale at 
all prominent dry is houses. Catalogue and 
f r information may be had from the 
BEONSsEOS ~y Stag Sar 
Cor. Laight & V Sts., N. ¥. City. 


here to burnished a er es Is of neatly quilted 












HOME STupy. brome 
BAVANT a STRATTON, BF ee RL Y, 





HE 
DEAR ME, 


Is DOING 
MISS PARKER. “ 


A PUZZLING PROBLEM 


Sona TOULRY 
eral I mas 


“I have an order for a portrait of Gen- 
How in the world can I find one to 
draw from ? 

Dauurey. * Why, there’s one on a five-doliar bill.” 
Soustouney. “* Bat how in the world can I get a 

five-dollar bill ? > 
THE DYSPEPTIC'S SONG 
| h ankagiving day has come again ; 
‘he table groans with tootheome 
And were it not for Friday's pain, 
That always treads on Thursday's train, 

I should, be fall of gratitude. 


food: 


ee 


“Well, Jack,” said Jack’s father at dinner 
Thankegiving day, “ what are you thankful for? 

“1 dun'no’,” sald Jack. hat have we got for 
dessert 7” 


on 


a 


**Going home to Thanksgiving dinner, Bromley ? 
“ Nope Going to the café.” 
* How's that? 


*To-day's a nationa) holiday, and the cook's gone 


—_—@———_—— 


“ What is the matter, my dear?” asked paterfamil- 
jas, a8 the waitress whispered something in his wife's 
ear 

**My mince pie is spoiled,” sighed materfamilias. 
* Got burned in the oven 

“ Will blessings never cease!” said pater 
——E 


Fawore. “I've advertised for a servant for a 
week with no result 

Mas. Cumse. Well, Ladvertised for a good-looking 
help lady, and had thirty-four to select from the first 
day 


Mus 


whole 


~~ 


Youre Sraviate. “ I should very mach like to meet 
your father some day 

Amy. “ Weil, if you will stay about an hour longer 
he will be coming down to breakfast.’ 


> 


yf didn’t see you in charch this morning, Hicks.” 
“That's funny. 1 was there, 


“Oh, it wasn't so very fanny. J wasn't.” 


Ma. HAWKINS! 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HIS BEST. 


WHAT AN ACTIVE RIDER YOU aRe!’’ 


A THANKSGIVING PLEA FOR BOYISHNESS. 


I'm sorry for that man who doth despise 
The commonplaces of this mortal sphere. 

I weep at times for him who never tries 
To taste the little joys that make life dear 


I'm sorry for that man who cannot see 

The point of view of human butterflies, 
Whose life is given up to gravity, 

Who's lost his taste for cider and mince pies 


I'm sorry for that man who ever frets 
Because #0 many smal! things do enjoy, 

And I rejoice for him’ who ne'er forgets 
All through his life just how to be a boy. 


— 


‘ Ah, Jimpson ! 
* Yes. 
* What's that under your arm ?” 
‘Our turkey. I'm going to get the Yale eleven to 
jump on it a few times and soften it up.’ 


Off for the football game ?"’ 


—__>—_—— 


Trorrer. “So you had all your wife's relatives to 
dinner at Thanksgiving, eh ?” 
Bartow. “ Yes, and I was thankfal that I married 
a country girl. Her ancle supplied the turkeys, and 
ber mother the pampkin pies, while a Jersey cousin 
gave the cranberries.” 
——— 


A FOOTBALL-PLAYER’S REASON FOR 
THANKSGIVING. 


When, after the dinner is eaten, 

And the college man's shouting is stilled, 
The boys on the team that is beaten 

Are glad that they haven't been killed. 


——- 


* I don’t care,” said the little girl who had not been 
invited to the party—“1 don't care. Iwill get even 
with them!” And her eyes flashed as she stamped her 
smal! foot 

* Pray, what will you do, my child ?” asked her mo- 
ther 

“When I grow up I'll gre, a great big party, = 
I won't invite any one. hat’s what I will do!” re- 
plied the angry but precocious little girl. 


THEY PITIED HIM. 


evo —j presser Aged eetane and me 


mM 
‘Tarn over all your cash, and be quick about mn 


“My dear fellows,” sai’ een in response to | — 
ur, z invita’ cash to turn over. ve 
juet left a chureattair. 

The footpads first Tatiotied themselves of the $y + 
uefortunate man’s story, and then raised $1 
them for bis relief, of the fact that business had 
not been good wi ith them for some time. 

Wutiam Henny Siviren, 
—_—_——_~——_ 


Josh Billings spent a number of summers at a famoas 
White —— y= ostelry at the foot of Mount Washington. 

On the way to Em Pool, one of the numerous “ points 
of interest” pear the hotel, this nature's nobleman had im- 
provised a spring of crystal purity, and embellished it with 
some of his inimitable verses, an ‘the warning, 


“ Whoever steals this little cup, 
Will by bears be eaten up.” 


One day the cp was missing. On mepiess ece of birch bark 
below the poet's lines, some thirsty soul written: 
“The cup is gone, I don't know where, 
And now, Josh Billings, bringon your bear.” 
—_ @——— 


A CHANGE. 


When I was sixteen months of age, 
And kicked piano ke 

My father o to laugh and roar 
As if the act did please, 


But now that I am two years old, 
And try to play by_ ear, 
My father shakes his head at me, 
And looks, oh, so severe! H.H.H 
ood 
Sacesman. “ And what is your name, sir?” 
Country Merouant. “ Smith, sir.” 
Sa.raman (facetiously). “1 believe that I have heard that 
name before.” 
Counwrny Menouant. “ Yea, sir. 


I have been buying 
goods from this firm for years.” 


Ma. NIMROD 18 COMPLETELY CARRIED 
AWAY WITH His NEW BIRD-DOS. 


THE BORROWING HABIT. 
Pater (at Thanksgiving dinner). “What? No 
turkey ?” 
Mater. “No, my dear. We had one, but’our 
neighbor sent over this morning and borrowed it.” 


THE PRIZE BOOK AGENT. 


“TD LIKE TO sHOW YOU THIS LITTLE VoL—” 
“EXCUSE ME—BUT THIS Is THANKSGIVING Day, 
Now. 
“DON'T MENTION IT, MY DEAR sik. 





AN EMPTY GIPT. 
* | hear they gave the parson a purse this morni 
* Yes; and said they hoped next year to give him 
something to put in it.” 
— << 
Sovrnsaner. “ Nothing on earth can run faster 
than a razor-back hog. 
Noururayen. “* Alnat what time can he make 7” 
Sovrueener. “It is impossible to say. Why, I 
saw one of those hogs get on a race-track once, and 
run around so fast that he caught up to bimself.” 
—_—_—»—— 
* There's only one thing I don’t like about Thanks- 
giving,” said Polly, after thinking deeply for a min- 
ute, “ an’ that is it ain’t Chrietmas.” 








ILL stay Ww 
NER I CAN PERHAPS EXPLAIN MORE EASILY THE SCO) 


ICANT BE BOTHERED BY SUCH MATTERS 
DINNER WILL BE READY IN FIVE MINUTES, AND” 


GREAT PLEASURE, AND DURING DIN- 
OF THIS LITTLE WORK.’ 


A BOY'S SYNONYME. 
Wuuse “ POPPY gimtae some of the impudeuce 


on my turke 
Porry. “ of what? ?” 


Wuin “Sauce.” 
. -_—— ae 
Bonny (at the breakfast table). “Mand, did Mr. 
Jones take any of the umbrellas or hats from the 
hall last night?” 
aup. ** Why, of course not; why should he, 
y 
Bousy. *‘ That's juet what I'd like to know. I 
thought he did, because I heard him say when he 
was going out,‘ I'm going to steal just one, and—’ 
Why, what's the matter, Mand ? 


HER WEDDING PRESENTS. 





HANOLE'S MOIGHTY HEAVY 


JAMES. “ BeGorry, Miss COOPER, THOT PARYSOL 18 FOINE ; 


BUT Ol'M T'INKIN’ THOT 
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ON THE PANE. 
“1796. Nov. 23. Aun! rarat pay!""* 


N the dull November days, 

When the warmth had left the air, 
When the binds had hushed their lays, 

Stood a maiden, tall and fair— 
Stood alone in her retreat, 
This old-fashioned yyjasf6w-seat. 


Like some figure just stepped down 
From an old-world picture-frame, 
In her quaint Directoire gown, 
Tire and train of courtly dame, 
Following diamond point and ray, 
Tracing thus: ‘‘ Ah/ fatal day!” 


Wan her face beyond her years, 
Drawn by sorrows hidden deep; 
Large her eyes with welling tears; 
While her heart, too sore to weep, 
Held one pain, and wrote for aye 
Three short words—‘‘ Ah/ fatal day!” 


None may guess what weight of woe 
This fair nameless maiden bore. 
Why, then, idly seek to know? 
Long years past her weird was o’er. 
Let a half-sweet mystery play 
Round that dated “fatal day.” 


In the dull November days, 
When the sky with storm-rack fills, 
When the sun’s weak wintry rays 
Strike the low Virginia hills, 
We forget the lapse of years; 
Once again the scene appears. 


Still we see the maiden stand, 
With her face so fair, so white; 
Still we see the trembling hand, 
See the slender fingers write; 
Know that in her life’s sweet May 
Came one crushing ‘‘ fatal day.” 
ALBERT Payson TERHUNE. 


* Inscription on a window-pane in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 


GOUD-NIGHT. 


rP.HERE is a tender sweetness about some 

of our common phrases of affectionate 
greeting, simple and unobtrusive as they are, 
which falls like dew upon the heart. Good- 
night! The little one lisps it as, gowned in 
white, with shining face and hands, and 
prayers said, she toddles off to bed. Sisters 
and brothers exchange the wish; parents 
and children; friendsand friends. Familiar 
use has robbed it of its significance to some 
of us; we repeat it automatically without 
much thought. But consider. We are, as 
voyagers, putting off from time to time upon 
an unexplored sea. Our barques of life set 
sail and go onward into the darkness; and 
we, asleep on our 
as we do when awake and journeying by day- 
light. Of the perils of the night, whatever 
they may be, we take no heed. An unsleep- 
ing vigilance watches over us, but it is the 
vigilance of one stronger and wiser than we, 
who is the Eternal Good. Good and God 
spring from the same root, are the same in 
meaning. **Good- by” is only ‘ ‘God be with 
you.” ** Good-night” is really ** God-night,” 
or ‘‘ God guard fhe night.” 

It would be a ¢hurlish household in which 
these gentle forms of speech were ignored 
or did not exist. Alike the happy and the 
sorrowful, day py day, may say “Good- 
night.’ 


MODERN WEAVING. 


N an English journal we read that upon 

an ancient loom a singularly beautiful 
silken fabric has been woven for the Duch- 
ess of Fife. This exquisite piece of bro- 
cade is said to be the finest ever made in 
England, and its thirty yards are valued at 
one hundred and twenty pounds. The youth- 
ful matron may well be congratulated upon 
the possession of so rich and rare an addition 
to her princely wardrobe. 





quired to raise proper food; 





illows, take no such care | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extract of BEEF. 


ALL CGOoD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 


tor Covk Book, showing sine of chicago, 


@xTRacT ia houge ont ine ot ARMOUR S 


HARPER’S 


PERFECTION IN COOKERY. 


No agency has assisted so much toward | 


rfection in cookery as the Royal Baking 
owder. Perfection in édokery demands the 
best methods and the purest and most effec- 


tive articles to work with. Cream of tartar | 
and soda, or saleratus and sour milk, could | 


never be used in the exact roportions re- 
— he ence, when - 

ng upon them, the ‘cook frequently 
found her bread, cake, biscuit, or pastry 
sees bitter, yellow, or with lumps of soda 
that ‘set the teeth on edge. She was never 
sure of an article that was perfect to the 
taste, much less one that was pure, for the 
cream of tartar and soda purc at the 
shops always contained oe and was fre- 
uently adulterated with alum. In the 
oyal ing Powder the leavening agencies 
exist in proportions that are chemically ac- 
curate, so that after use there is none of the 
ingredients left in the food. ll its parts 
are absolutely pure, hence there can be no 
impurities or deleterious substances imparted 
to the finished product. It is of the highest 
and always exactly the same leavening pow- 
er, and its strength never deteriorates with 
age; therefore the same effect always is pro- 
duced by a ne quantity, the lightest food 
is.insured, and there is neyer a doubt of its 
effectiveness, no matter what itsage. When 
used as directed the Royal Baking Powder 
never fails to produce pure, wholesome, and 
palatable food, while it is more economical 
than cream of tartar and soda, sour milk 
ad ame ae and in all ways superior to 


7°The Royal Baking Powder is indispensable 
to pr in cookery, to comfort and con- 
venience in the culinary work of the house- 
hold, and to the production of the most per- 
fect and wholesome bread and pastry. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, peaton, 


BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND, ME. 


"THEN NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
Department. Catalogue free. F or further information 
apply to Miss E.ten J. Ponp, Sec'y, 200 W. 23d St.,N.Y 








‘That Excellent Antiseptic.’’— 


Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


“In which the well-known soothing and healing properties of Pine-tar are skilfully combined 
with Vegetable Oils and Glycerine.”—Medical Times, New York. 


“Is exceedingly smooth and 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, Medical and 


“The hands are frequently the carriers of contagion. 


ble to the skin, and a valuable remedy in skin diseases.’ 
rgical Reporter, Phila. 


The use of 


PAcKer’s Tae Soap will remove septic matter and maintain the softness 
and tone of the skin.” — Therapeutic Analyst. 
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“Daylight.” 


This novel Kodak has a capac. 
ity of 24 exposures and 
can be loaded anywhere at 
any time, Wo dark room 
necessary. 


$8.50 to $25.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
09 80LO09 999099908 00900000000 00 000009000 0000 00004 
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Requires no 
boiling. 
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Fish Cakes on the Table in 15 Minutes. 


SHREDDED 
CODFISH. 


Handy toc. Package. 


No Soaking, No Boiling, 
No Odor. 
ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


J. W. SRARSELSYS SONS, 
179 West Street, - - - « New York, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROU 


a 
Roche’s Seated nd oe | Embrocation. 
me ¥ 
Be aaviceorg ry Can 30 


FAT I PEOPLE. Susans at ight 1 
— ete A “A injary, v y DR. CLARKE’S 


Proofe, Testimonials, Free. 
noms B. CLARKE 3 * D., Drawer 138, Catcage, Ti. 











Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 


NEW ORLEA 
. PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND’ MILWAUKEE, 


| & 








S, SAN FRANCISC 


2S: 
SluFRS ~ Boas: 


(GPES-@ILARS 


AND (RAVA AT TES 
(FSO 


UR. TRIMMINGS IN 
ALL KNOWN. FURS 


aTSURPRISINGLY 


LOW PRICES 


“OR a FOR-LINED quops 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTIONO 


C+G- 
GUNTHERS SONS 
(184 Fem AVE: NEWYORK 


TAS MORN LSE RRQYT AMO 
wont Oe peed acc, red t 


LANE’S MEDIGINE 


ANl droggiets sell it at 50c. and $1.00 per package If you ean 
not obtain it, send w address fi gy yg anes 
leine moves the bewets ench day. bv 

necesear m Harper's Basar 

ORATOR F. WOODWARD, vis Ror, N } 


African Kola Plant, 
hma:: discovered in Congo, West 


Pa is Notures Sore 
Pay for 1, sathane, Care 
Expert 08 Office, 


Eatieune detest 


New ¥ York. 
Eby ress 
132 Vine&t., 





— WANTED—The wuts is ensy, shaven 





to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. a orit IN & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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POINT OF VIEW.—(Sze Pace 958.) 





THE TIGERS’ 


BOOKCASE CURTAINS. 
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mt ) protect 

the bindings 
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of ornament 
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Dark red velvet 
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suggestions 
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this way KS very 
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time and taste 

many plain 

both suitable and hand 
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ry, as 31 
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ir goods of heavy 
| for draperies of 


irtains Lines 


be considered 
dark 
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salins blue 
ich real gold, fourteen 
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s, as they hang 
nd are in tones which are suit 
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pears are 


amall « rta 


CHRISTMAS 


ANY rich cakes with age, and 
s been the custom with the 

t their 

n advance of 


CAKES 
improve 
» MAKE 

recipes are 


pound 
yar together 


m one 


teen egys, one 
f sifted flour 
flour, and 
ill together for 
eeded 
currants, half a 

sii©eed citron 


ited cocoa 


one 


pounds f 


ground 

> grated nut 

of the 
irge or two 

ke in a moderat 


when cold 


vhiles 


ike moulds, at 
SIX 


smaller 
pours 


1 Wreath of 


Cream three 
pounds of 
butter together three pounds of flour 
beat twenty-eigh eparately, and add, 
pounds of seeded raisins, four 
ds of dried currants, one pound of sliced 
each of cinnamon and 
of mace, cloves 
jackberry wine 
| urn into a very large 
cake mould, and for six hours This 
Keep for years 
mas Fruit Cake (a creole rect pe).— 
; pound of butter, a pound of powdered 
sugar, fifteen eggs, a pound of sifted flour 
a pound and a half of raisins, half a pound 
of currants, half a prund of citron, half a 
pound each of candied orange 
and lemon peel, one grat half a 
table-spoonful each of ground cinnamon and 


stn 
p inds of br 


ma Lures 


riass of 


Dake 
cake wil 
Chriat 


lake 


cherries 
i nutmeg 
of ground cloves 
rum, and 
| the raisins 


mace a teaspoonful each 
and ginger, two table-spoonfuls of 
the juice of tw 
wash and 


lemons ™ 


slice the citron 


rrants 
thin 


dry the cu 
beat the butter 
to a cream; add the sugar; beat the eggs un- 
til very light, and add them to the butter 
and sugar, then gradually sift in the flour 
Mix ali the fruit together and flour well 
Mix the spices in the batter: add the fruit: 
mix thor add the rum and lemon 
juice; beat again. Live a large cake pan 
with grease paper, turn in the batter, and 
bake in a ve slow oven for four hours. 


orange, and lemon peel 


lity 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| When done, remove carefully from the pan; 


let cool. Ice and ornament the top with 


| 


Ow ‘ ire ij neral use at | candied cherries, strawberries, or other small 
4 preset und whet books which | candied fruit 


New 
pounds of butter and one and a half pounds 
of powdered sugar; beat well together. Beat 
fifteen eggs, and add, with a pound and a 


Year's Cake.—Cream one and a half } 


half of sifted flour and three teaspoonfuls | 


of baking powder; grate two lemons in half 
a teacup of molasses and add to the batter, 
with two pounds of finely chopped almonds, 
two pounds of seeded raisins, and one pound 
of sliced citron. Turn in a cake mould, and 
bake two hours in a moderate oven 

Holiday Cake.—Blanch three-quarters of 
shelled almonds, and slice in 
halves;*chop half a pound of citron; mix 
them together and roll in sifted flour; add 
to six well- beaten eggs and three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar; mix well, and sift in 
n pound of flour. Butter long shallow cake 
pans, put the batter in them, and bake in a 
quick oven. When done, take out, roll in 
sugar and finely pounded almonds. Put 
away in a tight tin box, and these cakes 
will keep for a year 

White Fruit Cake.—Cream one pound of 
butter and one pound of powdered sugar 
together; add the beaten yolks of sixteen 
eggs, and a pound of sifted flour wiih two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Slice three 
pounds of citron, blanch a pound of almonds, 
and grate one cocoanut; add-to the batter, with 
the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Line 
a cake pan with greased paper, turn in the 
mixture, and set in a moderate oven. Bake 
slowly for two hours; when cold, ice with 
cocoanut frosting. If kept in a close tin 
box, this cake will keep two or three weeks. 

Exviza R. PARKER 


mn pound of 


AN EXTRAVAGANT FEAST. 


( y* sop, the “ fabulist,” it is written that | 

he was a person of extremely luxurious | 
tastes, and that he once had served at a ban- | 
quet a dish of singing-birds at an expense of | 


four thousand dollars 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


cat's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 








Prepared by Scott &4 Bowne, Chemista, 
New York. Soid by al! druggists. 








THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 





™NURSING-MoTHERS, INFANTS “© 

<n I LoREM™. 
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SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT — 
DRVUGGILSTS JON CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK 
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Every reader of Ivory Soap advertisements has said: “I'll try it 


” 


some day. 
your grocer before you put this 
cakes. Bathroom, 3 Bedrooms, 


be an Ivory Soap enthusiast. 


But it is so easy to forget. Why not do it now? Telephone 
per down. Let him send half a dozen 
antry, Kitchen—one cake of Ivory in 
each. That will give it a good, all-round trial. 


In one week you will 


Corpvricut 1890, sy Tue Procter & Gamatz Co 





Haviland China 


—__ 





ie >. 


ON WHITE WARE 


H&C° 


L 
“Ra nce’ 





ON DECORATED WARE 





IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





Unlike Unsoluble Cocoas, 
which are Indigestible, 
and Cocoas adulterated with Starch, 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
leaves no Sediment on. the 
bottom of the cup. 





All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 

& plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 

nd A wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 

Write for circular “On Care of 

Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 


free. 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 
17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
31s PIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 





5 ft. long. 33 in. wide, 
Perfect in every respect. 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for eny 
= Parlor or Reception Hall. 
=a Moth proof Sent C. O. D, 
Sz on approval 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
, & BENHAM, 
90 High 8t., Columbus. 0, 
Our illustrated book on 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 


for 5c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 

y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 

A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Phileda., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” — 4 thenawm, 








